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Before proceeding to describe the objects of interest that I visited while at 
Peking, I will give some description of the city itself. 


Location of the City. 

Peking is situated in the north-east part of the Great Plain of China, in the 
province of Chihle, 39° 5’ north lat. and 116° 25’ east lon. The Great Plain is 
bounded on the north by the Great Wall; east by the Gulf of Pechele, the Shan- 
tung promontory and the Grand Canal; south by the Yiang-tse river ; and on the 
west by a line drawn from Kingchau, on the Yiang-tse, north to Hwaiking on the 
Yellow river, and thence north to the Great Wall, fifty miles west of Peking. It 
may be easily traced on Williams’ map. It is horn-shaped, having the apex about 
two hundred miles east of Peking; thence it extends to the south-west, gradually 
increasing in breadth to the Yellow river, where it is about three hundred miles in 
breadth; thence it extends south and south-east to the Yiang-tse river, where it 
is about five hundred miles broad. North of the Yellow river the Plain is. 
about five hundred miles long, and averages about two hundred miles in breadth, - 
thus containing about 100,000 square miles. South of the Yellow river it extends 
about 350 miles and averages about 400 miles in breadth, and contains about 140,- 
000 square miles. Thus the Great Plain is about 850 miles in length and averages 
about 282 miles in breadth, and contains about 240,000 square miles. 

In the southern portion of the Great Plain, other smaller plains connect with it, . 
especially those bordering on the Yellow and Yiang-tse rivers, on the latter of which 
stends Shanghai. If these were added, the extent of the Plain would be greatly 
increased. 

The population of the Great Plain is over 100,000,000. The width of the Plain, . 
in the section in which Peking is situated, is almost 140 miles in a straight line, viz., 
110 miles from the Gulf of Pechele to Peking, and thirty miles to the hills beyond. 
Peking. 

The northern portion of the Plain is dry and sandy, and adapted to raising millet 
and wheat. The southern part is wet, producing rice in great abundance ;. also cot- 
ton, tobacco and vegetables. 

The next morning after my arrival in Peking, Dr. Martin took me to the top of 
the wall on the eastern side of the inner or Tartar city. This city is on the north, 
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side, and separated from the outer, or Chinese city, by a regular city wall. Indeed, 
this for a long period was the only city,—the Chinese or southern city being subse- 
quently added. This was first made the capital A. D. 1280, by the first monarch 
of the Yuen dynasty, and was called Kingsze, “the residence of the Court.” In 
the vear 1368, Hungwu, the first emperor of the Ming dynasty, removed his court 
to Nanking, that is, the southern capital. In 1403 the third emperor of the Ming 
dynasty removed his court back to Kingsze, and henceforth it has borne the name 
of Peking, that is, “the northern capital.” 

The wall is about 30 feet high, 25 feet thick at the bottom, about 20 feet at the 
top, and has a parapet on the inner as well as the outer margin of the top. The 
wall of the southern city is not so thick, and there is no inner parapet. The north- 
ern city has nine gates, and the southern, seven,—over which are towers, and there 
are towers at short distances throughout the whole circuit of the wall. The entire 
circumference of the city is twenty-five miles, and its area is about twenty-seven 
miles square. The population. is estimated at about one million, or about one-half 


what it formerly was. 
View from the Wall. 


The view of the city from the wall, like that of all Chinese cities, was for the 
most part dismal. The roofs of tiles, old, decaying brick walls, the low houses 
almost invariably being but one-story high, and everything covered with dust,— 
all combined to give it such an appearance. Still, there were some objects that 
relieved the dilapidated, wretched appearance. There were numerous shade-trees 
throughout the city, and in some of the open spaces quite a forest of trees. In the 
central portion of the northern city, the yellow-porcelain-tiled roofs of the Imperial 
Palaces and Halls and Pavilions contrasted finely with the dull earth-color of the 
earthen-tiled roofs of the rest of the city. The hill in the Imperial Flower Gar- 
den also, covered with groves and pavilions,appearcd very fine. A few temples 
with dun-red walls also appeared above the surrounding mass of buildings; also a 
few pagodas and towers, and a great number of flag-staffs before official residences. 

But the most striking and beautiful object to be seen was the azure dome of the 
Altar to Heaven, near the southern wall of the Chinese city. This dome is covered 
with deep-blue-colored porcelain tiles, is circular, has three stories, and is said to be 
about 100 feet high. It is erected on a magnificent platform constructed of white 
marble, also three-stories high, each story being about ten feet, with steps on each 
of the four sides. The first story of the platform, or foundation, is 120 feet in diam- 
eter; the second, 90; and the third, on which the dome is erected, is 60 feet in 
diameter. 

The altar itself is some distance from the azure dome, and is also built of white 
marble, is circular, having two terraces, each reached by flights of nine marble steps, 
and surrounded by balustrades. It is level on the top, and entirely open to the 
heavens. 

Iicre the emperor officiates at certain seasons in making offerings to the “Pearly 
Emperor, Supreme Ruler,” or, “Supreme Ruler of the Imperial Heavens,”—the 
chief god of the Chinese Pantheon, and by some supposed to be the God of heaven. 
(If there is any reference, however, to the-true God in the worship, the Chinese idea 
is exceedingly indistinct and corrupt. The dome and altar and other buildings 
censers, &c., are situated in a beautiful park, with walks and an immense number 
of shade trees,—the whole being surrounded by a wall some three miles in extent 
I obtained the description of this pavilion and altar from other sources,* as I failed to 
obtain admittance to the grounds, and only saw them from the city-wall. 

*You will find a description of the Great Plain and of Peking in the Penny Cyclopacdia, art. 
China; Williams’ Middle Kingdom, Vol. I1., pp. 24, 25, 53, 71; in Social Life of the Chinese, Vol. 
If., chap. 19, and in Chinese Repository, Vol. II., pp. 333—343 and 481—499. 
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In the afternoon of this, my first, day in Peking, I visited some of the missionaries, 
and S. W. Williams, LL.D., author of the “Middle Kingdom, or Chinese Empire 
and its Inhabitants,’—a standard work on China, which every one who wishes to 
become acquainted with China should have; and he should also have the recent 
work of Rev. Mr. Doolittle, “Social Life of the Chinese.’ Dr. Williams first came 
out as a printer for the American Board. He is now Secretary of Legation to the 
United States Embassy at Peking; but he still feels a deep interest in missions to 


the Chinese. 
Ride about Peking. 


As Peking is a city of magnificent distances, we took the usual mule-cart, crawled 
into the little box-like vehicle, sat down on the cushion that covers the bottom, and 
drew up our legs under us as well as we could; but the position was painful after a 
little, and the pain was increased by the intolerable jolting on the flagged portions 
of the road. ‘To increase the unpleasantness, the air was filled with dust, like a 
dense fog, which soon covered our clothes and filled our ears, eyes, nostrils and 
mouth. ‘To myself this dust was the most unpleasant physical annoyance at Peking. 
At Ningpo we have no dust, as all the streets and roads,—which are mere paths,— 
are flagged. Still the dust is so fine and free from sharp sand, that the old resi- 
dents do not complain of it as injurious to the lungs. This dust continues the year 
round, except when there are heavy rains,—when it is changed to mud. But the 
climate is so dry that there is not often mud. And, though Peking is in the same 
latitude as Philadelphia, there is no snow in winter, except occasional flurries. The 
main streets are straight, crossing each other at right angles, and a hundred feet 
broad. The cross-streets are narrow, but straight, and regular as the lines on a 
chess-board. In all the other cities in China, the streets are narrow and usually 
crooked and flagged. The thoroughfares of Peking present a very lively appear- 
ance. A countless number of carts, constantly passing back and forth; Tartar 
horsemen connected with the government, in small companics or simply galloping, 
raising a cloud of dust; droves of camels, laden with burdens, passing along at a slow 
and solemn, yet stately pace; multitudes of footmen, some in gay silk clothing, 
some hawking wares or fruit, some in common working clothes, some bearing 
movable workshops, constantly going and coming on the sidewalks; the countle-s 
large gilt sign-boards and flags before the shops; and occasionally an official in his 
rich sedan or cart with horsemen, gay flags, umbrellas, lanterns, &c., or a marriage 
or funeral procession, with its retinues of white-clad mourners, gaily-dressed musi- 
cians, fluttering banners, gifts, lanterns, &c.,—all these combined to give the broad 
avenues a lively, fantastic and unique appearance. 

The shops are low, seldom being but one-story, and many of their fronts are very 
richly carved, painted and gilded. I noticed one peculiarity about their mode of 
carrying coflins, that I have not seen in other cities. The coflin rests on two large 
round pieces of timber about twenty feet long, and painted vermillion red, the 
whole being’ borne by twenty or thirty men. The size of the timbers varies with 
the wealth or rank of the deceased person ; they are from four or five inches to twelve 
or fourteen inches in diameter, and the number of bearers vary accordingly. As 
it was the fruit season, the fruit-stands along the sireets were loaded with fine apples, 
grapes, pears, plums, peaches, melons, dates, crab-apples and nuts. The apples, 
grapes and dates were very abundant and of very good quality. They have great 
quantities of walnuts and chestnuts in the autumn and winter, the latter being 
roasted in iron kettles along the streets and sold hot. 

This picture would be incomplete, did I not add that the streets are exceedingly 
filthy, too filthy to be described, and such as would not be tolerated in any really 
civilized nation. The fact is, the Manchu Tartars, who now rule China, as well as 
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the Mongols, are not more than half civilized, and the Chinese are not much bet- 
ter. We see men from all the neighboring nationalities at Peking, a motley crowd, 
ignorant, heathenish, half vivilized, yet exceedingly proud and cunning. When 
will these descendants of Shem become acquainted with the Word of God and the 
gospel of his Son ? 


Missionaries in Peking. 

The missionaries at Peking were eleven in number, all married but two, and these 
were two single ladies connected with the missions. There were two missionaries of 
the London Missionary Society, one a physician, who has a dispensary in a temple 
purchased for the purpose and fora chapel, where great numbers of natives come 
to be doctored and to hear the gospel; three of the English Church Mission ; 
two of the American Protestant Episcopal Mission; one of the American Presbyte- 
rian Mission ; one of the English Presbyterian Mission; and two of the American 
Board. They are all able men. They had seven or eight chapels opened for 
preaching, all in the Tartar city except one, where crowds come to hear the gospel 
preached. Since my visit, I learn that two large chapels have been opened on one 
of the principal thoroughfares, where there is daily preaching to multitudes. The 
Rev. W. C. Burns, of the Scotch Presbyterian church, writes me that in one of 
these chapels he has “not unfrequently addressed from one to two hundred people 
during from two to three hours.” But he adds, what missionaries to the Chinese 
often have to lament, “Although, however, there is a willingness to listen, we want 
evidence of the convincing and converting power of God’s Spirit.” Mr. Burns 
while in Scotland, before coming to China, was distinguished as “a revival preacher,” 
as was his father before him. Heis an evangelist in China, is unmarried, has the 
charge of no particular station, is dressed in Chinese clothes, is a man of unceasing 
prayer, and has had great success in winning the Chinese to Christ in Amoy and 
other parts of China. 

Missionary Operations in Peking. 

In connection with the different missions there were about seventy communicants ; 
several schools were in operation, and native helpers are being raised up. Dr. Martin 
has a fine boarding-school for boys, some of whom are members of the church. Mrs. 
Bridgeman, the widow of Dr. E. Bridgeman, of the American Board, has an 
interesting boarding-school for girls. Miss Smith, of the English Church Mission, 


has another. 
The Work of Bible Translation. 


But the chief work of the missionaries here has been literary. ‘The learning of 
the official or Mandarin dialect, the preparation of tracts in Mandarin, and a version 
of the New Testament in the Mandarin language. This last great work is being 
performed by a Committee consisting of Dr. Martin, of the Presbyterian Mission, 
Rev. Mr. Edkins, of the London Mission, Rev. Mr. Burden, of the English Church 
Mission, Rev. Mr. Blodget, of the American Board, and Rev. Mr. Schereschewsky, 
of the American Protestant Episcopal Mission. This last gentleman is a converted 
Jew, who is perfectly familiar with the Hebrew language. All the members of 
the Committee are good Chinese scholars, and some of them thorough classical 
scholars. This version of the Scriptures, being much more simple and colloquial in 
style than the terse elliptical style of the Chinese classical, is easily read and under- 
stood even by those of limited education ; and throughout the northern half of the 
empire, it is really almost identical with the spoken language. Hence this version 
of the Scriptures will be of great value in opening the treasures of the Word of 
God, and rendering them more accessible to the people. This Committee meet 
once or twice a week to review together the translations made by different members, 
and make suggestions and corrections. 
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They have adopted, as a compromise, in the use of terms for God, the term used 
by the Roman Catholics, viz., Tien Chu, “Lord of heaven.” One class of Protes- 
tant missionaries use Shang-ti, “Supreme Ruler,” for God, and others use Shin, 
‘“*God,”or “gods,” for the true God. There has been much controversy respecting 
the proper Chinese term to use in translating God, and the question is by no means 
yet settled. The missionaries at the other ports may use their version, using such 
terms for God and baptism as they choose. I saw the Committee in session for a 
few moments, and after its close 1 proceeded with Dr. Martin in the same cart as 
above described. 

Outside of one of the west gates we left the cart and hired donkeys, on which 
we rode to a temple among the nearest hills, about fourteen miles distant, 
where Mrs. Martin and her two boys were temporarily staying, to avcid the 
heat and dust of the city. 

Scenery around Peking. 

After a good night’s rest in the temple, sweetened by the fatigues of the previous 
day, my first in Peking, I arose to find that it was a very rainy morning, and it did 
not clear away sufficiently to go out until afternoon. This was Friday, Sept. 7th. 
Dr. and Mrs. Martin, the boys and myself in the afternoon walked out to view the 
romantic, enchanting scenery around, and climbed to the top of one of the bills. 
There were numerous heathen temples, chiefly Buddhist ; one or two were built by 
the Imperial bounty ; and there was a summer pavilion that was built by one of the 
emperors. It had, however, seldom been visited by an emperor, and now was 
considerably dilapidated. The Russian minister was temporarily occupying one of 
the temples as a summer retreat ; the English minister, another for the same object ; 
the Prussian minister, another ; and Dr. Williams, who was in charge of the United 
States embassy in the absence of the minister, Mr. Burlingame, had just vacated a 
temple and returned to the city. 

From the top of one of the highest hills I had a splendid view of the great Plain, 
stretching away to the south and south-east as far as the eye, assisted by a glass, could 
reach. Nestling in the Plain to the south-east, embowered in shade-trees, was Peking, 
the capital of the greatest, ricbest, meanest nation on the globe. Immediately back 
of the hill on which I stood, there was a deep valley, and beyond, to the north, 


north-west and west, the hills stretched away, bounding the horizon in the distance. | 


At my feet, towards the south-east, and opening »ut to the Great Plain, were gorges 
and ravines, in the nooks of which were built the temples, embowered in shade-trees 
of richest foliage, with flower-gardens attached, and paved, winding avenues and 
walks leading from one to another. Large herds of cows and horses were feeding 
on the adjacent hills. 

Towards evening we returned from the “Hill of Ten Thousand Ages” to the 
“Temple of True Testimony,” the temporary residence of Dr. Martin’s family. 
This temple has a wild and beautiful situation in a nook of a precipitous gorge, 
terraced on the lower side with heavy stone walls, and reached by several long 
flights of stone steps. On one side is a terraced walk along the cliff, with a balus- 
trade on the lower side to prevent visitors from falling down the precipice, leading 
to a small grotto, called the “Grotto of the Mysterious Devil.” There are stone 
seats arranged in the grotto, and from it a beautiful view is had of the Plain and of 
the steep and rugged hill-sides on either hand,—thus forming in the heat of summer, 
a most delightful and cool retreat. But itis asad thought that always mars the 
pleasure in visiting such scenes as this—and they are common in China,—that the 
“devil” monopolizes with his heathen temples all the most beautiful locations and 


he best architecture to be found in the empire. 
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The Emperor’s Deer Park. 


The next morning being Saturday, Dr. M. and myself started on our return to 
the city, making a détour, so as to visit, on our way, several objects of interest. 
First, we visited the emperor’s park for deer; and as it was but a short distance, 
the family went with us,—all riding on donkeys. This park is on the same range 
of hills as the temples. It is surrounded by a wall about twelve feet high, and 
contains several hundred acres of larid. The higher portions are covered with grass, 
the lower with trees, among which we found the relics of a large number of beautiful 
temples, pavilions and monasteries,—one, a splendid temple, built by one of the 
emperors for his own special use,—which were burned by English and French 
soldiers during the last war with China. There were fine, paved avenues winding 
among the hills, leading from one temple to another. 

But the chief object of attraction there was the emperor’s herd of deer. We 
obtained a near view of them, as they were enjoying the cool shade near a a fine 
spring of water. They were large, sleek, beautiful creatures, and quite numerous; 
we counted once, fifty of them. They roam freely over the park, and no one is 
allowed to kill them except by the emperor’s orders and for his special use. 

Visit to the Gardens. 

Leaving the “Garden of Quiet Repose,” or “Fragrant-hill Park,” as it is also 
called, we visited the famous “ Yuen-Ming-Yuen,” the “Round and Splendid Gardens,” 
which the Tartar emperors of China were accustomed to make their summer residence 
before they were destroyed by the English and French soldiery. Visitors are not 
admitted within the enclosure that surrounds the old ruined palaces; but to some 
of the other portions of these extensive grounds we had free access. 

These gardens are situated about ten miles north-west of Peking, and contain 
about twelve square miles of land, which is broken into hill and dale, and diversified 
with woodlands and lawns, among which there are numerous canals, rivulets, artifi- 
cial lakes and artificial rock-work. It is said that formerly there were within these 
gardens “thirty distinct places of residence for the emperor, with all the necessary 
appendages to each for the accommodation of eunuchs, officers, servants and 
artificers.” To the list of followers a large retinue of wives and concubines should 
be added. 

In the section that we visited, I noticed especially the broad avenues flagged with 
marble, and lined with large shade-trees ; the hills, with, in some cases, lofty granite 
walls, forming terraces, and their long flights of marble stairs; the pavilions, built 
of beautifully molded and richly-glazed yellow and blue porcelain bricks and tiles; 
the artificial grottoes; the flowers, shrubs, and trees; the countless marble statues 
of men and animals; the “Lake of Surpassing Brightness,” with its arched bridges 
and islands and beautiful pavilions, these, and many such like things, all on a 
grand scale and generally of excellent workmanship, must have rendered this, in 
the day of its glory, an enchanting place, and worthy to be the residence of an 
emperor. But vandal hands have turned most of these gardens into ruins, and 
dilapidation and decay mark this favorite retreat of emperors,—as they do oa 
thing else about Peking. 

The Great Bell of Peking. 

We next visited the “Temple of the Great Bell.” This bell was made by the 
Emperor Yung-loh, about the year 1420. Itis about ninetcen feet high, about twelve 
feet in diameter at the base, more than a foot in thickness, and weighs about 112,000 
pounds. It is elevated from the ground about six feet, being suspended from two 
immense beams by eight huge staples of copper, each a foot in diameter,—four of 
which are welded to the top of the bell,—the whole apparatus measuring about 
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eight feet in height. The bell, both within and without, is covered with Chinese 
characters,—said to be the contents of eighty-seven sections of the sacred books 
of Buddha. Even the staples by which it is suspended, are covered with Chinese 
and Manchu characters. 

It was cast in the Plain, not far distant from its present position ; and, as it could 
not be transported without great difficulty, a canal was dug, the water in which, 
when frozen solid in winter, formed a road, along which it was easily slid. There 
is a hole in the top through which, if a person succeeds in throwing cash, as the 
priest in charge said, he will have good luck; but the priest is the lucky man, for 
he gets the cash thrown. On the whole, I must say of this bell, as Mr. Doolittle in 
his work on China has said, “It is really a great wonder of art, and decidedly the 
greatest monument of genius and skill I have seen in China. 

Next to the great bell of Moscow, this is the heaviest in the world, and is said to 
be the very heaviest that is hung. The “Temple of the Great Bell” is situated 
about three miles north of the Tartar city. 


Religious Services in Peking. 


The next day I attended Chinese services at the London Mission chapel; at Dr. 
Martin’s chapel which is connected with his dwelling-house; and at a chapel where 
I heard the Rev. Mr. Burns preach. I could understand most that was said; but I 
had not sufficient command of the official dialect to attempt to preach in it. In the 
evening I attended English service at the house of Rev. J. Edkins. 


Monthly Concert in Peking. 

Monday, Sept. 10th, I spent in Peking. In the afternoon, the monthly concert 
in Chinese was held in Rev. Mr. Blodgett’s chapel; and it was very cheering to look 
upon some forty or fifty native Christians gathered in the capital of the empire 
which, until recently, was a forbidden city to all foreigners. Rev. W. Muirhead, 
the missionary of the London Missionary Society at Shanghai, who was also on a 
visit to Peking, and myself, addressed them, giving an account of the missionary 
work in Shanghai and Ningpo, to which they seemed to listen with great interest. 
They sung remarkably well for such recent converts from heathenism. 


Excursion to the Great Wall. 


The next day, Sept. 11th, after witnessing the pleasant and significant sight of the 
departure of a three-mule-cart-load of Scriptures and tracts, to be sold throughout 
Northern China, I started in the inevitable cart for a visit to the Great Wall. Mr. 
and Mrs. Muirhead, Mr. and Mrs. Edkins,—the latter, missionaries of the London 
Society in Peking,—and Rev. S. F. Wooden, of the American Board at Fuchau, 
were of the party. We called in and took a hasty view of the Russian cemetery, 
which lies just beyond the northern wall of the city. The only object of special 
interest was the tombs erected in memory of Capt. Brabason, Lieut. Anderson and 
eleven others, who during the late war with China were “treacherously taken pris- 
oners by the Chinese, while under the protection of a flag of truce, on the 18th 
day of September, 1860.” Five mutilated bodies were recovered after the allied 
forces of the French and English had entered Peking. Five mounds mark their 


burial. 
Monument to Buddha. 


We also visited in the enclosure of the Lama Monastery, which lies beyond the’ 


northern wall of the city, a magnificent marble monument in honor of Buddha. It 
stands upon a marble platform about forty feet square and eight feet high, and sur- 
rounded by balustrades. At the four corners are four small marble pagodas. The 
monument and the pagodas are covered with images of Buddha and writing, cut in 
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the white marble. It is a beautiful work of art, and strikingly displays the zeal of 
the Buddhist. 

As we started late in the morning, we did not reach the Great Wall the first day, 
though it is only about forty miles from Peking. This is the inner wall, built pre- 
cisely like the outer, about 400 miles in length, and connecting at both ends with 
the main or outer wall, enclosing a portion of the provinces of Chihli and Shansi. 
It is said to have been built by one of the emperors of the Ming dynasty,—in which 
case this section of the wall cannot have been built more than between four and 
five hundred years. 

The Southern Pass. 

About noon the second day, we reached the inn at the mouth of the gorge that 
leads through the hills to the wall. This is called the “Southern Pass,” and has the 
appearance of the rocky bed of a stream, though it was nearly dry when I passed. 
There was a fine flagged road through the pass formerly, constructed by one of the 
emperors; but the mountain torrents have nearly destroyed it, and scattered large 
boulders along the way instead. It was impossible to take the cart along, so I left it 
at the inn and hired a donkey. Mr. Wooden took a donkey from Peking, Mr. 
Muirhead had a horse, Mr. Edkins a donkey, and the ladies had the “tokiao” or 
chair, carried by mules, described before; so that, with our drivers,—for every 
animal had a driver,—we formed quite a train. 

The pass is about ten miles through, and throughout the whole extent, lofty, jagged 
mountains rise up almost perpendicularly on both sides| At one point we passed 
under a drum-tower, built of granite, an almost perfect cave, about forty feet each 
way. There was a high archway through the centre, along which the road passed, 
and the whole face of this granite archway was covered with large figures of Buddha 


cut in the rock, and with Chinese, Sanscrit, Mongol and Manchu inscriptions. 
This is another monument of Buddhist zeal. 


Description of the Great Wall. 
We arrived at the wall early enough to have ample time to exauiine it before 
descending to the foot of the hill on the farther side to the village-inn, where we 
put up for the night. Before us we saw a portion of one of the most stupendous 
works and follies of man, one of the great wonders of the world ; yet, like the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, an utterly useless thing, except for travellers to look at and wonder. 
There it was, “scaling the precipices and topping the craggy hills,” running zig-zag 
up and down the steep sides, and crowning the tops of the lofty mountains,—“the 
only artificial structure which would arrest attention in a hasty survey of the surface 
of the globe.” 

The great wall is about 1,500 miles in length, and is farther lengthened at the 
eastern end by a wooden palisade, about 500 miles in length, constructed by the 
present dynasty. The wall is built of hewn granite blocks and large bricks filled 
in the centre with earth, which is covered on the top with a flagging of large square 
bricks, and is surmounted with a parapet (of large bricks,) about five feet high and 
eighteen inches in thickness. The wall is about twenty feet high, twenty-five feet 
thick at the base, and from fifteen to twenty-three feet thick at the top. At inter- 
vals of about 200 yards, as on the top of all the principal eminences, there are 
towers, forty feet square at the base, thirty feet square at the top, about forty feet 

-high, built in stories, with embrasures, and the platform at the top surrounded with 
a parapet. 

Most of our company, including the ladies, went along on the wall to the top of a 
high hill, about half a mile distant; and, ascending the tower, we had from its lofty 
platform a splendid view of the hills and winding wall, the plain of the north, and 
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Ninypo Mission.— Letter from Mr. Kreyer. 
beyond in the dim distance the mountains of Mongolia; and on the south, the 
Great Plain and the dark outline of Peking. The tower, however, is partly in 
ruins. The wall also is entirely neglected, and the storms of centuries have beaten 
portions of it down, At the gateway, the gates have disappeared, and at one point 
I noticed a gap in the wall, where the cattle, sheep and goats have a well-beaten 


path through. 
The Builder of the Wall. 


The Great Wall was built in the Tsin dynasty, by the Emperor Tsin Chi, about 
220 to 210 years B. C. This was the first emperor who ruled over the whole empire 
and abolished the small kingdoms. He seems to have had boundless ambition and 
indomitable energy. He wished to be known to posterity as the first and greatest 
of all emperors; and he did not wish men to study and become learned, lest they 
should interfere with state-affairs and become rebellious. Hence he burned all the 
ancient classics and histories except the Yih-king and works on medicine. He took 
special pains to destroy all copies of the works of Confucius and Mencius, and so 
strictly were his orders carried out that they were reproduced only by taking them 
down from the lips of aged scholars who retained them in their memories. He also 
burned to death about four hundred and sixty scholars who opposed his measures. 
These things occurred about B. C. 212. He completed the Great Wall in the 
incredibly short space of eight or ten years. He required in every family through- 
out the empire one son of three and two of five, and also sent convicts to labor in 
constructing this stupendous work. The eastern portion of the wall was much more 
substantially built than the western. 


Object of the Wall. 

The object of this remarkable structure was to form a barrier against the incur- 
sions of the nomadic Mongol and Manchu Tartar tribes. It may for centuries have 
somewhat answered the purpose for which it was built. But its ultimate inutility is 
strikingly manifest from the fact that these very Tartars, who were to be kept out of 
the country, have, during the last two hundred and twenty-three years, held imperial 
rule over the whole Chinese Empire. 


both must break down an immense 
amount of superstition. Nor can it be 


CHINA. 
NINGPO MISSION. 


LETTER FROM MR. KREYER. 
Railroads in China. 

Ningpo, Feb. 18, 1867.—The latest 
news from Shanghai is that the French 
have obtained from the Chinese govern- 
ment the right of railroad between 
Shanghai and Suchau, and the English 
are talking very strongly of establishing 
another line between Shanghai and 
Hangchau. The former route will no 
doubt be put in operation soon. The 
French will unquestionably put forth 
every effort to be the first to introduce 
the iron horse into this old-fashioned 
land. 

The railroads will of necessity become 
also lines for the electric telegraph, and 


expected that the old anti-foreign policy 
of the Chinese can stand the working of 
railroad and electro-magnetic telegraph, 
whatever may be the present tendency. 
Religion and the Government. 

Another straw that shows which way 
the wind is blowing, and must eventually 
blow with reference to Protestant mis- 
sions also, is the fact that the Roman 
Catholics, who claimed indemnity for 
some land that was taken from them in 
the persecutions of the last century, have 
received in the city of Nanking a large 
and valuable piece of land, which, though 
not identical with that for which they put 
forward a claim, may be considered a 
very fair indemnity. It is impossible 
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that Romanism can be tolerated and fa- 
vored, and Protestantism opposed. 

The Chinese government are too in- 
different to the religion of their subjects, 
unless their religious creed is dangerous 
tothe stability of the empire. Persecu- 
tidn, I do not apprehend, will come so 
much from the officials, as it will from a 
man’s own household. If Chinese are 
now persecuted for their Christianity by 
officials, it is on account of their sup- 
posed connection with foreigners. The 
“false religions” that the Chinese govern- 
ment are putiing down, are not molested 
because they are different from the 
religiones licitae of the empire, but be- 
cause they are, or are supposed to be, 
secret Societies for the overthrow of the 
Tartar rule in China. Christianity has 
been mistaken by the ignorant Manda- 
rins as being included in these false 
religions, and hence some of the recent 
troubles in the provinces. It may be 
that Christianity is looked upon with 
jealousy by the higher officials, because 
it is said that the Catholic bishops have 
put forward a claim to a certain political 
status in the empire. 


Making a Home in Hangchau. 

Hangchau, March 11.—I am at last 
able to announce that I have succeeded 
in renting a house in this city, where I 
and mine may hide our heads. I go 
cheerfully where Providence seems to 
lead. I believe we are the first mission- 
ary family of the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union that has settled in the 
interior of China. 


How Christianity is Regarded. 


Ningpo, 23.—I have just returned from 
Hangchau, but I shall not be absent 
from that place more than two weeks. 
My chapel is very crowded, and Hang- 
chau, as all large cities, has its element 
of rowdyism. This not unfrequent- 
ly becomes the cause of disurbance in 
the work of preaching. Drunkenness, 
moreover, is either on the increase in 
China, or Hangchau is specially infected 
with that vice. The day before I left, I 
had to remove not less than three men from 
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the chapel who were intoxicated, and 
seemed to have made it a special object to 
disturb us in our work. A native might be 
very badly beaten by such men, and as the 
cases of that sort would occur so often, it 
might not be best to bring it before the 
magistrates; for they might, with their 
hatred of Christianity, as something for- 
eign, take underhanded measures to hin- 
der the work, making perhaps frequent 
disturbance at our chapel the pretext for 
such procedure. We have, itis true, the 
treaty in our favor; but more than one 
foreigner in the high places of diplomacy 
seems to be sorry that the Christianity- 
clause is in the treaty at all. I think by 
my constant presence in the chapel dur- 
ing the time of service, I can prevent 
very effectually any serious disturbance. 


Preaching in Hangchau—The Women. 

Ihave of late been looking around the 
suburbs of Hangchau, preaching in the 
streets and at the tea-shops, the resort of 
the idlers and gossippers. We have asa 
general thing very good attention; and 
a few tracts or portions of Scripture dis- 
tributed to such of the crowd as seem to 
be able to read, conciliates them gener- 
ally, and takes away the prejudice 
against the doctrine as foreign. When 
Christian ideas are expressed in tolerably 
good Chinese, and adapted to the capac- 
ities of the hearers, half the battle seems 
to have been gained. 

The women, too, of Hangchau are 
among the audiences of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union. There isa 
convenient room in the rear of the chap- 
el, where the wife of my colporteur, un- 
disturbed by the crowd that throngs the 
front room, can tell of the everlasting 


truth to those of her own sex. There 


seems to be more attention paid to female 
education at Hangchau than at most pla- 
ces in the empire. A great many among 
the women are able to read, which, if the 
gospel takes hold of them, will become 
a powerful means to them of growth in 
knowledge and grace. 

But with all these seeming advantages, 
the progress of Christianity in Hangebau 
seems to be very slow. My faith almo 
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trembles at the thought that possibly 
years may pass before I shall be able to 
report the first satisfactory applicant for 
baptism. We are not without appli- 
cants; but on more searching inquiry, 
we find that the supposed “loaves and 
fishes” are the attraction, and not the 
truth of Christ. 


LETTER FROM MR, KNOWLTON. 
Visit to Kinghwa. 

Ningpo, Feb. 7, 1867.—I left on the 
1st day of November for Kinghwa, and 
returned to Ningpo on the 25th of Jan- 
uary. 

I found the brethren there needed en- 
couragement in consequence of their 
fear and discouragement from opposi- 
tion. A proclamation had been issued 
by the governor of the province, couched 
in such guarded terms that it evaded the 
treaties, while it gave a license to such 
magistrates as chose secretly to persecute 
the Christians. The magistrate at King- 
hwa took advantage of it to decide very 
unjustly, a case which one of the members 
of the church had foolishly brought be- 
fore him, against him; giving as one rea- 
son for such decision, that the man was 
a Christian. 

Condition and Wants of the People. 

The members are as yet remaining 
steadfast, but they are weak and fearful. 
A foreign missionary is demanded there, 
in order to protect and encourage them 
and those who are inquiring. I visited 
in company with a native preacher, many 
villages, and preached the gospel to atten- 
tive and respectful hearers. The people 
are friendly, and many of them are favor- 
ably inclined to the truth. I believe God 
has a people yet to be gathered in the 
Kingliwa valley. There were no baptisms 
this time, but there were two or three 
very interesting inquirers. Services at 
the three outstations are still maintained. 

The Home and Foreign Work Meeting. 

March 18, 1867.—The Home and For- 
eign fields are meeting. On the Pacific 
slope, the Home Mission work, pushing 
on to its utmost western limit, encoun- 
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ters 70,000 heathen fresh from heathen- 
dom; Confucian, Taouist and Buddhistic 
heathen from the farthest east, crossing 
the Pacific and encroaching upon the 
farthest west. Here our Home and For- 
eign missionaries strike hands. The new 
line of steamers just established between 
China and California brings the extreme 
east and west within twenty days of each 
other, and renders the passage of Asi- 
atics and Americans and Europeans, 
back and forth, easy and rapid. 


A Weighty Responsibility. 


Thus heathenism and Christianity, 
darkness and light, are commingling to- 
gether. But we believe that light will 
prevail over darkness, and Christianity 
over heathenism before very long. Still 
this will not be without a great strug- 
gle. Mammon, the immediate cause of 
this increased intercourse, sways an iron, 
or rather a golden, sceptre over these 
migrating and excited multitudes, and it 
will not be an easy task to break his 
power. These tens of thousands of idol- 
atrous, benighted, besotted heathen with- 
in the United States, at the very doors 
of Christians, constitute a charge, the 
duty and responsibility of caring for 
which cannot be neglected with impu- 
nity. The benefits resulting from the 
Christianizing of these people would not 
end with their individual conversion and 
salvation. Each one would be an evan- 
gelist to his relatives and friends on bis 
return to his native land. Americans 
are carrying out magnificent schemes of 
worldly enterprise. Should not Ameri- 
can Christians put forth corresponding 
efforts to promote the great enterprise 
of saving a lost world ? 

What now is being done for these Cali- 
fornian Chinese? Has the Home Mission 
Society taken hold of the work among 
them ? Cannot several missionaries soon 
be stationed among them? The United 
States are brought so near to China, and 
the intercourse is now so frequent and in- 
timate, that they must exert a mighty in- 
fluence for good or ill upon this empire. 
O, will not the people of God see to it 
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that the influence shall be for the enlight- 
enment and salvation of these hundreds 
of millions of immortal but benighted 
souls ? 


TIE CHIU MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. JOHNSON. 
The New Route to China. 


Swatow, Feb 12, 1867.—I feel that I 
must send to America greetings by this, 
the first, opportunity to write by what will 
probably be, ere long, our chief way of 
communication with the home-land. The 
“Colorado,” the first steamer of the Pa- 
cific Mail Company’s line hence to San 
Francisco, leaves Hongkong on the 7th 
inst. Who, a few years ago, would have 
had the hardihood to have believed this ? 
We are certainly in the midst of wonder- 
ful events,—immense steamers drawing 
nearer together the most distant lands; 
with railroads crossing continents to 
meet them, and intersecting each other in 
every direction. What is the signifi- 
cance of these changes? What do they 
all portend? Are not these wonderful 
changes and facilities of communication 
indicative that “the time of the end” 
draweth near, when God is to gather 
again his ancient people, and bring in 
the fullness of the Gentiles ? 

“For lo, the days come, saith the Lord, 
that I will bring again the captivity of 
my people Israel and Judah, saith the 
Lord, and I will cause them to return to 
the land that I gave to their fathers,” 
&e., &e. “Turn again, O virgin of Israel, 
turn again to these, thy cities.” It does 
seem that through all lands and all seas 
God is making his ways, that “many 
shall run to and fro,” and that “knowl- 
edge shall be increased.” Is it not to be 
thus, just before the time “for the assem- 
bling again of the outcasts of Israel and 
the gathering together of the dispersed 
of Judah from the four corners of the 
earth?” And when the Lord sets his 
hand to do this, what may we expect, 
what we may look for, for the nations? 
“For if the casting of them away be the 
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reconciling of the world, what shall the re- 
ceiving of them be but life from the dead?” 
For this receiving of them again (and is 
it not at hand ?) are the nations waiting, 
and then shall they come; “these from 
far, and lo, these from the north and from 
the west, and these from the land of 
Sinim.” May not even our eyes see all 
this ? 

What a time we live in! Whata priv- 
ilege to live in such atime! and to be 
employed as willing agents in the fulfil- 
ment of the Divine purpose, in the final 
triumph of the kingdom which must 
stand ! 

God grant us grace to appreciate it 
more and more. 

May the churches awake and put on 
their strength, gird themselves for the 
struggle, prepare themselves for the 
work before them. For everything in- 
dicates, that for the time that remains, 
“a short work will the Lord make upon 
the earth.” 


LETTER FROM MR. ASHMORE. 
The Chinese and Western Science. 

Swatow, March 21, 1867.—Herewith 
I send to the Rooms what is one of the 
most remarkable state papers issued in 
China for a great many years. 

Its title is, a““Memorial by the Chinese 
Board of Foreign Affairs, setting forth 
the arguments in favor of the study of 
Astronomy and Mathematics, and pro- 
posing regulations to this end.” 

This unpretending designation fur- 
nishes only a partial idea of the real de- 
sign. The reader will see that it is pro- 
posed to establish schools in China under 
imperial patronage, for the culture of 
Western science. Ostensibly, these stud- 
1es are to be such as will be practically 
serviceable in the construction of steam- 
boats and fire-arms. If the innovation 


were likely to end in merely making the 
Chinese to be their own shipwrights and 
machinists, we might give the memorial, 
already approved by imperial sanction, 
no farther consideration. But it will not 
end there. What is seen is the sharp 
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edge of a wedge of tremendous power. 
Indeed, the memorialists design more 
than they venture to.express, and the 
results that will follow will be vastly 
beyond what they imagine. 

Chiefest of all, the mere fact of such a 
document being presented and approved, 
is significant of a great change in pub- 
lic sentiment. It is like the cry of 
“quarter” from the vanquished. Chinese 
conceit and pride have been proverbial. 
Their arrogant claims to superiority to 
_ all the rest of mankind have ever been 

pressed forward with a pertinacity and 
obtrusiveness that have tried the tem- 
pers of foreign diplomatists more than all 
things else combined. 

At last they are compelled to succumb. 
As the reader looks over the memo- 

rial, he will take notice how warily and 
circumspectly they argue the case, so as 
not to irritate the pride of their people. 
Note the false, but cunning, assumption 
that the germ of all Western science was 
borrowed from China. All that is mere- 
ly to gild the pill. But finally their in- 
feriority to Western nations is clearly 
admitted, and the remedy is squarely 
proposed, which is, “Study under Euro- 
pean teachers. 

By this admission, one strong barrier 
to the entrance of religious truth is taken 
away. For it is one and the same dispo- 
sition which has led them to despise the 
arts and commerce of the West and the 
religion of the West. 

The discipline this nation has gone 
through in the past thirty years has in a 
marked and visible way been the work of 
God's own hand. The humiliation of all 
the vanities wherein they trust has been 
complete. 

Surely, there is a call to “the church, 
tLe pillar and ground of the truth,” to be 
up and doing. There is “asound among 
the mulberry-trees” of China. The hith- 
erto barred and double-bolted gates of 
this empire are opening wider than ever 
before. At first they admitted us to 
their cities and seaports because they 
could not help it. Now they themselves 

propose to admit us to their understand- 
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ings. One thing more is wanting, and 
that, through the grace of God and the 
power of the Holy Spirit, will be sure to 
follow,—entrance to their hearts. 

Here are four hundred millions of peo- 
ple to be provided by the churches of 
the West, not with Western scieuce, but 
with the truth that makes men free. 

SIAM. 
CHINESE MISSION OF BANGKOK. 
LETTER FROM DR. DEAN. 
Visit of a United States Vessel. 

Bangkok, Jan. 28, 1867.—We have 

just enjoyed a pleasant visit from the 
officers of the United States steamer 
“Shenandoah,” commanded by Capt. 
Goldsborough. The captain and officers 
were brought from the Shenandoah, an- 
chored outside the bar, by a Siamese 
steamer, sent down by the Prime Minis- 
ter ; and after being invited to the hospi- 
talities of the American citizens of 
Bangkok, they were received by his Maj- 
esty the king to a private interview at 
the palace. The king was very gracious, 
seating himself familiarly at the table, 
surrounded by the officers of the Shen- 
andoah, the United States consul and 
some other Americans. Coffee was 
served to the party, while Capt. Golds- 
borough madea short address, to which 
his Majesty kindly responded. Then, 
filling a glass of water for Dr. Dean, 
and a glass of wine for each of the offi- 
cers, all joined in wishing health to the 
king. He entered into free conversation 
in English. He closed by speaking a 
few words in Siamese, through Mr. Me- 
Donald, the consul’sinterpreter, and ad- 
dressing Dr. Dean in Chinese. 

The presence of a ship-of-war from 
the United States has done much to im- 
prove this nation’s respect for our coun- 
try; and the high gentlemanly bearing 
of the officers has reflected much honor 
upon themselves and the nation they 
represent. These officers are youthful 
in appearance, but the memory of their 

late services in defence of our country, 
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coupled with their refinement and gen- 
eral intelligence, will secure honor to them 
and their country wherever they go. 

On Saturday last, after -a stay of ten 
days at Bangkok, Capt. Goldsborough 
and his oflicers were escorted by the con- 
sul and nearly the entire American com. 
munity here to the “Shenandoah.” On 
board everything was found in perfect 
order, and the party witnessed the dis- 
charge of a shell from one of those mon- 
ster guns, which carry a ball of 200 lbs., 


- and after partaking of an entertainment 


at the table, around which were seated 
ladies and gentlemen, boys and girls, in 
greater variety of character and calling 
than is often found on a ship-of-war, 
mutual salutations were interchanged, 
and the consul and party left for Bang- 
kok, and the “Shenandoah” for Saigon 
and China. 


The Old and New Year. 


29.—This day is employed by the Chi- 
nese in parting salutations with their 
gods, who this morning take leave of 
their respective dominions on earth and 
ascend to heaven to pay their respects 
to the Chief Ruler, and report matters 
connected with their various depart- 
ments, and enjoy a holiday till the fourth 
of the next moon. Therefore, during 
this interval of ten days, the world is 
left without the protection or the re- 
straints of the gods, and men are left to 
protect and govern themselves as best 
they can, without divine help. They 
thus reckon the old year as virtually 
ended to-day, and the new one to com- 
mence after ten days. Still they go on 
with their business till the last day of 
this month, when all business is closed, 
accounts settled, and uncancelled debts 
abandoned. Fire-crackers, gongs and 
theatricals are to-day heard in all direc- 
tions, and the Chinese appear engrossed 
with the one thought of escorting their 
deities in preparation for their upward 


ight. 
fig The Chapel at Banplasoi. 


I have received to-day twenty ticals 
for the Banplasoi chapel from .a China 
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man, not a member of the church, and 
several smaller sums also from pagans, 

The European residents of Bangkok, 
and many of the officers of the United 
States steamer “Shenandoah,” have left 
their names on the subscription paper 
with an offering to build the house of 
prayer ; and as Solomon’s servants joined 
Hiram’s men in hewing cedar trees in 
the mountains of Lebanon, so the Chi- 
nese have gone into the hills round about 
Banplasoi to cut timbers for this humble 
house of the Lord. The people show a . 
mind to work, and the temple will be 
built. The enemy may say, as did To- 
biah, “If a fox go up, it shall break down 
their wall;” but if Jehovah deigns to 
dwell there, and souls are saved there, 
we are satisfied. 


Close of the Year—Applicants for Baptism. 


Feb. 2.—This, being the last Sabbath 
in the Chinese year, has been attended 
with some marks of special interest. The 
people being at leisure, our congrega- 
tions have been larger than usual, and 
perbaps more attentive to the truth. 
One of the assistants discoursed to them 
this morning from the words, “I pray 
not that thou shouldst take them out of 
the world, but that thou shouldst keep 
them from the evil.” The evils attend- 
ant on this season of new-year festivity 
were specially noticed, such as theatri- 
eals, gambling and general dissipation. 
The discourse was very impressive and 
of close practical application. This 
afternoon the pastor addressed the people 
from Peter’s words, “The end of all 
things is at hand,” &c., suggested by the 
fact that the end of their year was with- 
in afew hours of us. At the close, one 
man presented his request for baptism 
and entered on our list of applicants. 
He has been under Roman Catholic 
influences, but says he has learned a 
more excellent way. One other renewed 
his application for admission into the 
church. 

New-Year Festivities. 

6.—This is the Chinese new-year, and 

Mrs. Dean has had the Chinese church- 
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members residing at Bangkok to dine 
with her. The dinner, consisting of 
pork, fowls, ducks, rice and various vege- 
tables, served up in Chinese style, fur- 
nished a generous repast to about fifteen 
Chinese seated at the table with our own 
family, and passed off with much good feel- 
ing on the part of all present. The morn- 
ing was spent in a season of Christian 
worship at the chapel room at the mission 
house, and several of the Chinese took 
part in the services, and closed with an 
annual subscription for missionary pur- 
poses. As all had so recently subscribed 
so liberally for the chapel-building, the 
sums were not large to-day; but all gave 
something as they were able, and some 
even beyond their means. While the 
whole city is given up to dissipation and 
idolatry, it is delighful to see this little 
company happy in this Christian gather- 
ing; and, instead of disturbing all 
around by fire-crackers, as have their 
countrymen for the last two nights and 
days, they unite their songs and prayers 
to the living God. 
Baptisms and Candidates. 
11.—We baptized yesterday a Chinese 
from Banplasoi, Chek Ki, who came over 
for that purpose, and has remained with us 
for nearly a week. His wife still holds 
on to her idols; but after many long do- 
mestic discussions she has concluded 
quietly to allow her husband to take his 
chosen course and follow Christ, while 
she still feeds the Buddhist priests and 
bows down to their images. They have 
a family of young children to grow up 
under these opposing influences till the 
mother is converted, which we expect 
in answer to prayer. 

Another young man is a grandson of 
one of the founders of this church, and 
whose father and uncle were afterwards 
members. The uncle is still here, a 
pillar in the church, and the father is a 
worthy member of our church at Swa- 
tow. He has a younger brother here, a 
hopeful inquirer, now twenty years old. 
A third candidate was a Chinese who 
had been under Roman Catholic influen- 
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ces, but not a member of their church. 
There are still others discussing the 
question of a public profession of Christ. 
God is giving out grace, and the people 
begin to feel that it is worth accepting. 

Chek Ki, baptized yesterday, offered 
prayer at the close of public worship 
this morning, before embarking for home 
at Banplasoi. He appears well for a 
young convert from paganism. Will 
Christians at home join us in prayer that 
his wife and children may be saved? 
The season at the water and at the 
Lord’s table left proof of the Master’s 
presence. On the banks we sang a 
hymn; one of the members offered 
prayer; then the pastor baptized the 
converts in the name of the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, and addressed the 
company,—some Christians and some 
pagans,—who stood on the shore. Then 
we returned to the mission-house, re- 
robed for the Supper, and gave the right- 
hand of fellowship to the baptized ones, 
accompanied by some reminders of what 
they and their ancestors had been, and 
some recommendations as to what was 
now expected of them, and how they 
were to redeem the pledges they had 
made. Another member has signified 
his readiness, to close a lucrative business 
and come in to learn the doctrine that 
he may preach it. He gave usa good 
sermon at the chapel yesterday, followed 
by an exhortation from another. 

Pray for us, and may the Lord help us. 


Visit to Banplasoi. 


28.—Miss Dean and Miss Fielde re- 
turned this morning at four o’clock from 
Banplasoi, after an absence of nearly a 
month. A part of the time was spent at 
Anghin, and the remainder at Banpla- 
soi. From the latter place they crossed 
the gulf in a Chinese boat, under the 
care of an old Chinese woman, making 
the passage in thirty-six hours. They 
seem to have had a good time, and left 
the Chinese friends and church-members 
well, and amid their harvest-season of 
gathering and curing fish. 
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Their wide field, the sea, is ever open 
before them; bot each kind of fish 
abounds at its own appointed season of 
the year, when the men, women and 
children are busily engaged in gathering 
in their stores and preparing them for 
market. Until this season is past, little 
progress will be made in building the 
chapel at Banplasoi. Again, jit is said, 
‘that the larger timbers for the temple 
can best be brought from the mountains 
at a little later season of the year. All 
will come in due time, we trust. 


Chinese Illustration. 

One of the Chinese, in addressing his 
countrymen to-day at chapel on the sub- 
ject of purity, used the following illus- 
tration : 

“You understand, my friends, that 
Moses says you may eat the flesh of such 
animals as part the hoof and chew the 
cud. ‘These are clean. So your heart, 
if you chew the cud, that is, if you rumi- 
nate, investigate, think over what you 
hear about God, will become pure. Also 
if you part the hoof, that is, if you part 
your foot from the old path of vice and 
turn it to the new road of righteousness, 
or turn from the road to hell to the way 
to heaven, you will become pure, and 
only the pure will enter heaven. Re- 
member that you do not make yourself 
pure; but he that chews the cud and 
parts the hoof is made pure by the blood 
of Jesus and the blowing of the heav- 
enly wind, that is, the Holy Spirit.” 

The illustration was entirely original 
with the speaker, and seemed to take 
well with his Chinese audience. 


The Cost and the Result. 

March 2.—“It must be discouraging to 
spend a life-time among the heathen with 
such little results.” So we have heard 
a Christian man say, and so many Chris- 
tian people feel. But we are not dis- 
couraged, nor are the results little. 
They are not little in comparison with 
what they have cost, nor are they little in 
their intrinsic measure. The redemption 
of our country from revolt, though it has 
cost streams of blood and millions of treas- 
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ure, isa result which far outmeasures the 
cost, and one in itself of inconceivable 
magnitude. Still, compared with this, 
the redemption of the heathen isa result 
of far higher importance, and, to us, of 
much lower expenditure. How many 
lives have been lost in saving the hea- 
then, compared with the multitudes sacri- 
ficed in saving our country ? How much 
money has been paid by the whole Chris- 
tian world in all former time to evangel- 
ize the heathen, compared with the trea- 
sures poured out in these few years for 
the salvation of our country? The sum 
paid and the life spent for the rescue of 
the pagan world from the heathen’s doom 
is small, compared with the silver conse- 
crated and the life consumed to re- 
lease a single tribe from bondage and re- 
store a single nation to freedom. The 
national liberty of one nation, especially 
if that nation be ours, is a great thing; 
the spiritual liberty of the pagan world 
is a still greater thing. 
Test of Missionary Success. 

Again, the amount of success is mea- 
sured by the kind of material men have 
to work with.. The mason who rears a 
wall with hewn stone made ready to his 
hand, is not to measure his work with 
another, who takes his rough granite from 
the quarry. The gospel minister in 
Christian countries finds his material in 
some sort prepared for him. A host of 
co-laborers have been into the caverns 
of darkness before him; blocks of pre- 
cious stone and rough gems have been 
dug from the mine or washed from the 
rubbish by pioneer preachers, Sabbath 
school teachers, or faithful laborers in a 
week-day garb; and he hasall the facili- 
ties of civilized life in removing them to 
their place, and the aid of deacons and 
zealous, enlightened Christian men in 
adjusting and laying these blocks of gold, 
silver and precious stone in the temple 
of the Lord. With all these facilities 
and helpers, his work may go on rapidly, 
and he may sing to the glory of God’s 
grace in helping him to raise so goodly a 
superstructure, and the admiring world 
may join him in jubilant songs in view 


of his glorious success and the wonder- 
ful results of the gospel. 

The missionary, unattended by Chris- 
tian laymen, Sabbath school teachers, and 
sometimes without an associate, drops 
himself down into the deep, dark pit of 
paganism, holding on to the rope that is 
held at the other end by a Divine hand, 
till his feet reach the mire and filth of 
heathenism ; and, with the word of the 
Lord, which seems both as a fire to en- 
lighten his work, and asa hammer to 
break the rock in pieces. ‘Then he ham- 
mers away long and laboriously, till at 
length a gem is broken from the rock, 
which exultantly he grasps, unshapen as 
it is; and, dripping with the filth of its 
surroundings, he lifts it to the light, and 
rejoices in the hope that he has at length 
gained something that may abide the day 
of fire, which shall consume the “hay, 
wood and stubble.” Suppose this to be 
the result of his life-work, and he can 
point to no other block which his hands 
have laid in the temple of God ;—that 
is no mean achievement; that, a result 
not to be lightly estimated. 

As says a man of eloquence, “I can 
conceive the mind of God, looking upon 
a single soul as it shall be unrolled 
through the cycles of eternity; there 
may come, in the far perspective, such a 
thought of the magnitude of a single soul, 
as that, in the view of God, that sou! shall 
outweigh in importance the sum total of 
the governments and populations of the 
globe at any particular period of time.” 
That view of individual value, and the 
value of that individual saved, stamps 
with importance a man’s _life-work, 
though that work embraces but one soul 
saved ;—saved from the accumulated pol- 
lutions and the dark damnation of pagan- 
ism! None but the eye-witness can con- 
ceive, and nought but the pen of Inspi- 
ration can portray, the dismal picture of 
a heathen here, or the dreadful prospects 
of a heathen hereafter. They are not 
the pitiable objects of our sympathy only, 
but also the desperately wicked opposers 
of God and all that is good. We may well 


join the angels in heaven in a song of 
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everlasting praise to God’s grace, which, | 
by the life-labors of one man, produced 
such a wonderful result. 


How do they Interpret the Bible ? 


April 5, 1867.—In looking over the 
Macedonian for November, 1866, I was 
interested in the first article, taken from 
the “Missionary News.” I have not ina 
long time seen a more truthful picture of 
Paganism than that, except the one 
drawn by the hand of Paul on his first 
sheet tothe Romans. 

Those two sketches are both worthy of 
a re-examination by those who are in- 
terested in missions, or interested in 
Christianity. Strange to say, some pro- 
fess an interest in the latter who feel no 
interest in the former. Hugging the 
hopes of the gospel, but having no affin- 
ity with its self-denying services,—glo- 
rying in the achievements of Christian- 
ity, but exempting themselves from a 
part in its conflicts,—pointing to the 
work of the church which they, as its 
members, would not touch with one of 
their fingers,—how do such interpret such 
passages as these—“If we suffer with 
Him, we may be also glorified together ; 
“If we deny Him, He also will deny us;” 
“If ye love me, keep my commandments,” 
“Every one that heareth these sayings of 
mine and doeth them not, shall be likened 
to a foolish man who built his house 
upon the sand ?” 


New Converts Received. 


8.—Yesterday I gave the right-hand 
of fellowship to three Chinese, two of 
whom were baptized on that day, and 
the other had been a wanderer from the 
Saviour’s fold for years. They are all 
young men, between twenty and thirty- 
five years old, and two of them are some- 
what familiar with books, and one is in 
business in a small way. One of them is 
employed as my copyist, in writing out 
the manuscript of the Old Testament for 
the printer. 

Mrs. Dean and children, with Miss 
Fielde, are at Anghin (stone basin), our 
watering place, during April, our hottest 
month. 


I am now quite alone here except the 
Chinese, and try to keep up daily wor- 
ship, meet the class of assistants, and do 
a little at translation. 

The Banplasoi chapel is not progress- 
ingmuch. The brethren are waiting for 
a more favorable season to collect the 


timber. 


Looking after Absent Members. 
10.—One of the assistants passed the 
last week at Banplasoi, and this week 
two of the private brethren have gone, 
at my request,to Banchang, two days dis- 
tant, to look after two of our members, 
—one baptized several years ago, and 
one since my return here. Neither of 
them was here at our last communion, 
and I fear they areill. One, an oldman, 

has been an invalid for a long time. 


Redwood of Siam. 


One Chinese called to-day and spent 
an hour in inquiries and requested bap- 
tism. He has charge of a junk, freight- 
ed with redwood from Chantibun, and 
thinks his cargo of 200 piculs is worth 
500 ticals, equal to $300. The wood is 
ofa deep red color and very heavy. It 
is used by the Chinese for furniture and 
fancy work. 

One or two of our church-members 
are ill. This is the most trying month 
of the year. In God is our health as 
well as our hope. 


BURMAH. 
TOUNGOO MISSION. 
JOURNAL OF MR. CROSS. 
Galvanic Battery--Curiosity. 

Toungoo, Jan.14.—Br. Bunker and my- 
self left home to attend the meeting of the 
Mopgha Association, with the intention of 
prolonging our journey among the Bghais, 
to the east and north-east of the town. We 
slept at the nearest Mopgha village to the 
town. It is amusing to see the interest the 
people take in what they call a “contact 
with lightning.” They gather round a 
battery, and make the air ring with their 
merry laugh at the grotesque effects of 
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the galvanism upon those who seize the 
handles, or attempt to snatch a copper 
from water which is under the influence 
of the battery. We found a little bat- 
tery of this kind of immense benefit to 
us, as a means of being introduced to 
the good graces of the Byhai villages. 

They could not control their curiosity 
to “do-law-pah ;” and on that account 
would speak to us, and relieve us, when 
otherwise they would not have come 
near us. 


The Mopghas—Preparations. 

15.—We arrived at the place of meet- 
ing for the Association. I have had oc- 
casion heretofore to speak of the Mo- 
pghas as a people. This Association is 
composed almost wholly of this tribe or 
clan. As we approached the village, the 
people came out to greet us with well- 
washed faces and hands, and dressed in 
new, or quite clean, garments, all made 
in the same way, and with the same col- 
ors. They present a pleasing appear- 
ance compared with any other Karen 
people in the whole country. We found 
they had made ample provisions for a 
large meeting. Buffaloes and pigs were 
in abundance for feasting the visitors on 
these peculiar delicacies; and houses and 
booths were ample as a preparation for 
whatever might be needed by the preach- 
ers or the people for the higher feast- 
ings of the meeting. 

Preliminary Prayer-Meeting. 

16.—The large booth was well filled 
at an early hour in the morning for a 
prayer-meeting. The air was quite cold 
and chilly, although the mercury stood at 
52°, which would be only a comfortable 
temperature for people who had not 
been already wilted for months under a 
temperature of 80° to 90°. I was struck 
with the earnestness and fervor of the 
prayers offered by lay brethren; and 
the time was occupied mostly by them in 
distinction from the preachers. 

One old chief has an impediment in 
his speech, or rather he cannot speak at 
all, except on the high key of a child’s 
voice; but the earnestness of his love 
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constrains him to pray, despite this em- 
barrassment. His prayer comes forth 
uttered with the tones and modulation 
of a child’s voice, but with the strength 
ofa man. Noone can well help being 
carried away and melted under the influ- 
ence of this man’s prayer. What other- 
wise might be ludicrous, becomes by the 
grace of God a touching and effectual 
power for good, which seems wanting in 
others whose faculties of speech have no 
defect. I was forced to see that he who 
by nature cannot speak, when compelled 
by the grace and the love of God, to 
make even strange utterances, has more 
power in him than mere eloquence of 
the most unfettered tongue, which speaks 
without any love or grace to force it. 
The Association---Statistics. 

At 10, A. M., the Association met, and 
1 attempted to fulfil the appointment 
made for me to preach—*Looking unto 
Jesus, the author and finisher of our 
faith ;’—Heb. 12:2. Br. Cross was chosen 
chairman, and the usual number of 
clerks and committees were appointed to 
conduct the proceedings of the meeting. 
The letters from the churches were read 
during the day; some of which were 
very interesting, and show, on the part 
of the disciples, steadfastness in their faith 
and a perceptible progress in the Chris- 
tian life. The general statistics are as 
follows: Churches represented, 9; bap- 
tized, 29; excluded, none; died, 17. 
Died, society members, 17; births, 50; 
pupils in school, 76 ; church members re- 
ported, 596. Contributed for school in 
town, Rs. 147-5-8; for their pastor, Rs. 
40-5, and rice, 90 baskets. To Rev. 
Quala, Rs. 40. The Pelakee chapel 
costs Rs. 1,300, which they build without 
foreign aid. 

Discussion of Resolutions. 

The meeting continued for two days, 
and the time was well taken up in preach- 
ing and inthe discussion of important 
resolutions. The resolution to introduce 
the system of Sabbath schools and to 
devote special attention to reading the 
Scriptures on the Sabbath, called forth 
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a good many interesting speeches and 
remarks from the native brethren. 
Shwaylai, who was ordained last year at 
Klelah, referred to the Bassein Karens. 
He said, “You see the Bassein Karens 
everywhere in all parts of the mission 
field. Your own pastor and his wife are 
from Bassein; and you may see many 
others as the leading men among you. 
Why is this difference ? I answer, It is 
because the first disciples in Bassein were 
made to know by trials and cruel opposi- 
tion the value of books ; how much it custs 
to possess and read them.” He said that 
‘the was obliged, when a lad, to hide his 
books in the ground or in a hollow tree, 
and steal opportunities to read them by 
night for fear of the Burmans.” He said 
“that the Burmans killed one of his un- 
cles by tearing out his bowels for possess- 
ing and reading books. 

“It was these trials and the faithfulness 
with which the people held on to their 
Bibles that made the Bassein disciples 
what they now are in comparison with 
others.” “No others had paid so much 
attention to their Bible and to schools, 
and no others had made so great advance- 
ments, or sent out so many preachers to 
other places as they.” The resolution, 
as pressed by both the Paku and Mopgha 
Associations, read,—“Resolved, that we 
will introduce in all our villages, schools 
for the study of the Scriptures on the 
Sabbath, both for our own benefit as 
parents, and for the benefit of our child- 
ren.” 


It is expected that there will be a 
greatly increased demand for Bibles and 
Testaments, on account of this new move- 
ment. It is also expected that classes 
will be formed in these schools for many 
to learn to read, who as yet do not know 
the alphabet; and, especially, that in 
this way multitudes of the children, who 
have hitherto been kept from schools by 
their parents because they thought they 
could not spare them from work, will be 
taught to read on the Sabbath, and will, 
in this way, be reclaimed from ignorance 
and heathenism. 


° 
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Photographing the Village. 

17.—A little before noon the multitude, 
who seemed to have had a joyful time, dis- 
persed and returned totheir homes. Br. 
Bunker had a photograph apparatus with 
him, and took views of the Karen village, 
or house as it might better be called, and 
of the building in which the Association 
met. The village has really but one floor, 
although it has many roofs. All the 
Bghai-speaking tribes build their habi- 
tations in a single mass, which they fence 
about with bamboos. This is principally 
to retain their pigs, which are, however, 
housed in coops under the human dwell- 
ing. In case of fire it is difficult to im- 
agine how anything could be saved from 
destruction. 

At evening we arrived at Pelakee, 
which is the largest of the Mopgha villa- 
ges. Their chapel cost them 1,300 ru- 
pees. Their village stands on a hill 
nearly, 3,000 feet high, and overlooks the 
broad valley of the Sitang river as far as 
the eye can see. Br. Bunker took an 
evening view of the village. I have made 
careful observations for latitude, and with 
the barometer for the height of the moun- 
tains, during our trips this year. 


Organizing Sabbath Schools. 


18.—Br. Bunker returned to town 
with a view of meeting brn. Colburn, 
Haswell and Norris, who were expected 
to arrive in Toungoo about that time. 
During the day and evening we organ- 
ized a Sabbath school in accordance with 
the new plan. We obtained twelve teach- 
ers for as many classes of eight or nine 
each, and the pastor said he would him- 
-self take a class of young children to 
learn their a b c’s. 

19.—I went to the village of Sateh to 
spend the Sabbath. This is the second 
-village in size among the Mopghas. They 


ibave a nice teak chapel, and do more in 


proportion to their number, I should say, 
than any other church in Toungoo. I 
spent a happy Sabbath with the people. 
We organized a Sabbath school, and 
gave out the same lessons as in all other 
cases, Acts 1: 1-7; so that we hope to 
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have all the disciples engaged on the 
same portion of Scripture at about the 
same time. 

21.—I went to Dehmukah, with the 
expectation of meeting brn. Bunker and 
Colburn in the evening. I received a 
note in the evening from br. Bunker, 
saying that he hoped to be with me the 
next evening, and that both br. Colburn 
and Mrs. Bunker would come with him. 
We organized a Sabbath school about 
equal in number to thatof Sateh, that is, 
about 100 pupils. 


Abating a Nuisance. 


The Mopghas, in common with the 
Bghais, store their rice in rude bins, 
which, like their houses, they build in 
clumps. A few days before my arrival, 
aman whose rice was stored in connec- 
tion with a number of others, took it 
upon himself to set fire to the grass about 
the bins, so that the rats might be kept 
away. The consequence was that near- 
ly the whole quantity of rice, amounting, 
as was said, to some two thousand bush- 
els, was burned up. 

22.—I had the happiness of welcoming 
Mr.. and Mrs. Bunker and Mr. Colburn. 
It was a joyful meeting for the villagers, 
for it was the first time they had seen a 
European female in their chapel. The 
happiness which these Karens manifest 
in receiving the missionaries is one of 
the compensations which we enjoy for 
the absence of our dear friends at home. 

23.—We were to go among the Bghais 
from this place. The Mopgha people 
carried us on our way, and we arrived 
a little after noon at Kathophai. All 
the people, I should think, came in to the 
chapel in the evening, and I was quite 
surprised to see our Sgau preachers, 
Pwaipau and Shwaylai, address the 
people in as good-sounding Bghai as [ 
had ever heard. I did not know that 
either of them understood the dialect * 
so as to speak it. 

24.—The people of Kathophai quite 
cordially volunteered to carry us to the 
next village, which is called Kehwai, 
where we arrived a little before noon. 
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Hot Spring and its Origin. 

A large party received us gladly. 
There is in the vicinity of this village a 
remarkable hot spring, strongly impreg- 
nated with sulphuret of magnesia. The 
spring is notiar from the base of the 
highest peak in this part of the Toungoo 
mountains. The Karens say “that about 
two generations ago, on a certain night, 
terrible hissing sounds, like the piping of 
many elephants and the neighing of 
horses, ‘were heard. The earth shook, 
and the lightnings played vividly through 
the roaring and thundering heavens; 
and in the morning when the people 
looked towards this mountain, they saw 
only a sea of water, not a bamboo or tree 
was to be seen.” The mountain was 
after that regarded as the habitation of 
demons; and all the dead from the neigh- 
boring country were burned on its sides, 
and their bones buried on its summit. 
It is possible that there was a erup- 
tion from this peak, and that this hot 
spring has some connection with the 
condition of the mountain. The moun- 
tain I have by angular measurement 
made out to be twenty-eight miles from 
Toungoo, and about six thousand feet 
high. 

We met with many interesting and 
encouraging things among these Bghais ; 
and we have good grounds to hope that 
they will soon be won back from the 
errors which they have embraced. 


LETTER FROM MR. BUNKER. 


Scenery of Toungoo District. 

Toungoo, Feb. 13, 1867.—Since I last 
wrote, we have made two journeys among 
the mountains. The method of travel- 
ling here is much different from travelling 
in forests at home, and the forests them- 
selves differ greatly; yet there is much 
that reminds one of the mountains of 
New England, much that calls up the 
old scenes in Maine, when we, as students, 
were out “roughing it.” Truly the roads, 
or rather footpaths, are steep enough, or 
winding enough, to satisfy the most extrav- 
agant love of change. All my anticipa- 
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tions of the grandeur and interest of trop- 
ical travel have been quite realized on 
these trips. Often our way lay along the 
rocky bed of a mountain stream, at 
which times the scenery was peculiarly 
beautiful. The gigantic forest trees, cov- 
ered with vines, formed an arch of leaves 
impervious to the rays of the sun, sixty, 
eighty, or a hundred feet above our heads, 
while the banks of the stream were cov- 
ered with thick vines, plants of various 
kinds, and a variety of flowers. Coming 
from the hills, when the sun’s rays came 
down like fire, we counted our times of 
travel in these glens as very pleasant. 
Yet it might be difficult to choose be- 
tween this, and when our way wound 
about through the bamboos on the side of 
the summit of some tall mountain, where 
we obtained extended views of valleys, 
full of tumbling mountains at our feet, 
and, as it seemed, petrified waves, rolling 
away as far as the eye could reach. 
Those who have visited the White Moun- 
tains in New Hampshire can tell the pecu- 
liar feeling of awe that fills one’s soul at 
such scenes. But there was here a pe- 
culiar feeling which I experienced in ad- 
ition to that of awe. On these hill-tops 
before us we could see village after vil- 
lage of “our people,’’ the Karens; and 
when sight failed us by the shutting in of 
the great water-shed range before us to 
the east, we could not but think and talk 
of the tribes yet in darkness, almost in 
sight beyond. I think some of these 


‘mountain scenes are the richest I have 


ever met. 
Perils of Travelling. 

Though our road often led us into dan- 
gerous places, through rivers and along 
precipices, none of us met with any se- 
rious accidents. In fording the Toungoo 
river, however, both my pony and my 
wife’s got into the quicksands in about two 
and a half feet of water, and though they 
did not throw us off, or quite immerse us, 
yet they gave us a good “soaking ;” and 
once again, in going down a very steep 
place, which terminated in a deep, rocky 
brook, my pony succeeded in throwing 
me over his head plump into the brook ; 
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but fortunately, instead of striking on a 
number of rocks directly before me, I fell 
short, and received no harm, save a good 
thorough “ducking.” At another time 
br. Colburn’s horse (br. C. accompanied 
us on our last trip) fell off the path and 
went sliding down the steep mountain 
side, and Mrs. B.’s pony came near fol- 
lowing him; but a timely jump on her 
part saved him. 
State of the People—Advancement. 

I am not disappointed in the Karens. 
I did not expect to find a people, just 
emerged from barbarism, like civilized 
Christians, and have not. If one looks 
for many ripe fruits of Christianity and 
education here, he will be disappointed. 
If he looks for signs of an immediately 
self-supporting church, I think he will be 
disappointed. Yet there are grounds for 
the highest hopes concerning the Karens 
for the future. Persistent, patient labor 
of foreign and native teachers, under the 
blessing of God, will bring that fruit. 
There is yet much of ignorance, dark- 
ness and heathenism hanging about the 
churches; but on all hands we can see a 
palpable advance, and in many cases, 
bright, noble and cheering examples of 
the grace of God and the power of the 
gospel What is Needed. 

One thing that seems most necessary 
to be done now is to awaken the people 
to the necessity of schools. This seems 
to be the most pressing thing just now. 
They worship God, meet in their chapel 
every evening and on the Sabbath to 
hear their teacher; but those who can 
read do not read much, as a rule, and 
those who cannot read are not anxious to 
learn, and are not ardent in the idea of 
sending their children to school, espe- 
cially if that child is old enough to as- 
sist in their daily work. However, when 
we come to contrast them with the heathen 
about them, we see that they have made 
marked progress. 

I find there is a marked difference in 
the tribes in this respect. The Mopghas 
are thrifty, cheerful, clean, and anxious 
to learn. The Pakus are not so thrifty, 
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are dirty, more indifferent to an educa- 
tion. But the Bghais are filthy, great 
beggars, and behind the Pakus in mat- 
ters of education. 


Life among Barbarians, 

March 19, 1867.—In his journey 
from Toungoo to Maulmain, br. Col- 
burn did not exactly fall among thieves, 
but among their work. A band of “da- 
coits,” robbers, fell upon a Shan train ; 
one man was killed outright and several 
severely wounded, and just as they had 
left, brn. Haswell and Colburn came up 
and went to dressing their wounds, pour- 
ing in oil and pain-killer. But as a re- 
turn for his kindness, the comrades of the 
wounded man succeeded in cutting off the 
black tail of br. Colburn’s horse, with 
which he had journeyed over these moun- 
tains. Such is life among a treacherous, 
barbarous people. 

The School—Helping the American People. 

Our school is in very successful - oper- 
ation. We have forty odd—and many 
of them are promising young men. There 
are quite a number of Mopghas in the 
school, who are of special promise. They 
show a great deal more character than 
the other Karens, of the Paku tribe, or 
Bghai tribe. One little fellow, the other 
day (he is about ten, I think) brought in 
a handful of rice as a contribution to 
‘help on the work of missions,” as he 
said; he “wanted to help the American 
people in their work.” Who knows but 
this little fellow may be another Quala ? 

This is our great want just now, men 
of some character among the native 
preachers. We have two whom I think 
much of, Kyoukhai and Shwaylai. My 
class in arithmetic are now at work in 
fractions. We had quite a time yesterday 
in cancellation in compound fractions. 
They enjoy it very much, and so do I. 
But I shall enjoy preaching a great deal 
more. We have started a system of Sab- 
bath schools, like our present system at 
home, which seems to promise much. I 
am going to have a Sabbath school con- 
cert in our school just as soon as I dare 


to fly as high as that in the language. 
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Political State of Burmah. 


We also to this end are watching the 
political state of Upper Burmah. Every 
thing seems to point to a speedy opening 
of that country to the gospel. The king 
has refused to renew the treaty with the 
English government; consequently the 
English have reéstablished export duties, 
and I now hear that a guard of 300 men 
is to be sent to Mandelay, as an aid to the 
English agent there. The prince who 
rebelled against the king, in the late re- 
bellion, and afterwards escaped to Ran- 
goon, has in turn run away from the Eng- 
lish, escaping all pursuit, and by this time 
has reached Shanland. I should not be 
surprised to hear any day of another re- 
bellion having its rise in Shanland. Our 
administration has also changed; Col. 
Phayre has gone out and Col. Fytche bas 
come in as chief commissioner. He is 
averse to creeping into the presence of 
the king of Burmah. 

All the local journals are advocating 
the annexation of the upper country to 
British territory, and so we should not be 
surprised at any day to hear the sound of 
war. All things indicate the advance of 
Zion. 


HENTHADA MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. THOMAS. 


The readers of the Magazine will remember 
that Mr. Thomas has been transferred to the 
Karen department of the Bassein Mission, and 
Mr. D. A. W. Smith, formerly of the Karen 
Theological Seminary in Rangoon, has been 
designated to take the work of Mr. Thomas ia 
Henthada. Mr. Smith visited his new field 
early in January, and afterwards returned to 
Rangoon for his family. Mr. Thomas delayed 
his depaiture for Bassein till near the close of 
February, that he might be present at the an- 
nual meeting of the Association in Henthada, 
and introduce Mr. Smith to the pastors and 
others in the district. 


Leaving for a New Field. 
Henthada, Feb. 12, 1867.—Now, as I 
write, my family and all our household 
goods are in Bassein. I expect to com- 
plete our meetings of the Association 
here next Sunday evening. On the 
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19th I expect to be in the Bassein dis- 
trict and about my work there. 

It is easy for me to write thus about 
my work during the next week. But O, 
the work that lies before me! Yet God's 
promise is—“My grace is sufficient for 
thee.” 

Before br. Smith returned to Rangoon 
for his family, we visited several of the 
churches south of this city. After spend- 
ing a week in travelling, preaching and 
consulting about the interests of the mis- 
sion, we met at Kamegyee three ordained 
men and delegates from several churches, 
who came to meet with ‘us in council 
with the view of ordaining a Karen pas- 
tor, Mau Po. 


Character of Mau Po. 

This man had been with us in Hen- 
thada from the commencement of the 
mission,—first as a pupil in the Normal 
school, and then as teacher and as pas- 
tor. We might speak highly of him as a 
pupil and as a teacher, but we prefer to 
say simply that the Kamegyee church, of 
about sixty members, is the fruit of Mau 
Po’s labors. And now we hope Mau 
Po will prove to be one of our most 
useful bishops. I say, bishops; for besides 
the name answering to the true meaning 
of the original word, tke labors of an or- 
dained man here are most evidently like 
those of bishops in New Testament times. 
He not only watches over his own church, 
as do New England pastors, but has also 
the general care of several churches in 
his vicinity, whose pastors are not yet 
ordained. 

Ordination of Mau Po. 


The ordination of Mau Po was con- 
ducted much as ordinations among the 
Baptists are conducted in New England. 
The letter of the church calling for the 
ordination having been read, the council 
was called to order. Sah Mai was mod- 
erator. Mr. Thomas preached from 
Acts 20: 28—"“Take heed unto your- 
selves and to all the flock over which 
the Huly Ghost hath made you overseers, 
to feed the church of God, which He 
hath purchased with his own blood.” 
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Sau Done prayed during the laying on of 
hands. Br. D. A. W. Smith extended 
to the candidate the right-hand of fellow- 
ship, accompanied by a very appropriate 
address. 


Weary Journeys—God’s Work Advancing 


On the 14th of January I parted with 
br. Smith on the banks of the Irrawadi, 
a little north of Donabew, continuing 
my labors a week longer in that part of 
the country. 

Jan. 20th I returned to Henthada 
city, but after three days I was again on 
the road—a very long and difficult 
road—to the Eastern Yoma mountains. 
This was my most tiresome, and in some 
respects my most important, tour of the 
season. I have never been among firmer 
and more loving disciples of Jesus than 
I found in that tour. I have scarcely 
ever seen more clear indications of God's 
electing grace. I visited places in which 
I had been several times in past years,— 
places where [ had never seen a child of 
God. But now God has chosen two here, 
six there, and five in another place. I 
frequently felt that the word of God 
which I preached was really taking 
effect upon the hearts of the heathen 
also. Fifteen were baptized, and one 
new church was formed. “Arise, shine, 
for thy light is come.” 


A Dark as Well as a Bright Side. 

In writing of this tour to the eastern 
part of the Henthada mission field, I of 
course speak only of the cheering side of 
the picture. But I want my brethren to 
know that around the eight little church- 
es visited are multitudes of heathen, in 
whose sight Christ has “no form nor 
comeliness.” Nor have I spoken of dis- 
mal walks and rides through tangled 
wilds, or through miles of primeval for- 
ests, where our roads were made nearly 
impassable by the huge, deep foot-prints 
of wild elephants. One may be grateful 
if he only gets bruised by now and then 
a fall from his pony, or if he gets only 
half-suffocated by the clouds of dust 
which arise in many parts of the jungle 
"path. One expects to be chilled by the 
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cold, searching winds of night, and 
almost melted by the heat of midday. 
But by such trials and wearisome jour- 
neys, by such joys and sorrows is the gos- 
pel to spread through Burmah. 


The Henthada Association. 


. We enjoyed very much all the exercis- 
es of the Association. It was a very 
good and important season. The place 
of the meeting was far from central. 
Hence the attendance was not numerous ; 
yet nearly every church was represented. 

On arriving with br. Smith at the 
place of meeting, we met br. E. O. Ste- 
vens, with several Karen and Burman 
pastors from Prome. Bassein was also 
represented. It was really a congrega- 
tion of delegates—a very interésting 
company of God’s people. 

Then the place was one of great inter- 
est. We met at the foot of the Western 
Yoma hills. Indeed, our chapel was on 
the very top of one of the smaller hills. 
On the morning of our arrival, we sung 
with peculiar interest, 


“On the mountain-tops appeari 
Lo, the sacred herald tanta.” 


There we spent four days and nights, 

walking on the heights of Zion. 
Parting—Looking towards Bassein. 

Early Monday morning we parted,— 
br. Stevens going north, br. Smith south- 
east,—while I went directly south, follow- 
ing the western range of hills quite to 
Bassein city. 

Monday, at night-fall, we arrived at 
Bodaing, the place of one of the Hen-— 
thada churches. There I spent about 
twenty-four hours, baptized one convert, 
and administered the Lord’s Supper. I 
also saw many heathen, and found some 
of them ready to listen. 

Tuesday, near night, J entered the 
Bassein province, and a little after dark 
came to a small church, the most extreme 
company of disciples belonging to the 
Henthada Mission. There I again 
stopped. The heathen were holding a 
feast for the dead, and hence many came 
to listen to God’s word. Nothing could 
exceed the loving-kindness which was 
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shown me by the members of this church. 
I had the privilege of baptizing five very 
interesting converts. One of them had 
been a worshipper for the past nine 
years,—the head-man of the village. 

After doing all I could in Lay-mai, I 
entered a small boat, and by having the 
men work all night until sunrise on 
Thursday, we reached the Quenyah— 
first Bassein church. 

Mr. Thomas, under a later date, refers thus 
to the close of his labors in connection with 
the Henthada Mission: 

All the journeys, all the preaching, 
and all the solemn ordinances of the 
Lord’s house to which I was looking for- 
ward at the time of my last letter, are 
past. And now for new scenes, new 
duties, new trials and (may it be so) 
new joy. I feel no ecstatic joys and no 
desponding fears. God, I feel sure, will 
help, and all will be well. 


BASSEIN MISSION. 


LETTER FROM MR. THOMAS. 

The preceding letter, under the heading 
“Henthada Mission,” gives an account of the 
closing labors of Mr. Thomas in connection 
with that mission. His first letter from Bas- 
sein, the field to which he has been transferred, 
- follows. 

First Labors in Bassein District. 

Bassein, Feb. 28, 1867.—Having 
passed beyond the field of the Henthada 
Mission, I spent a day at Quenyah, the 
seat of the first Bassein church, and tried 

_ to arouse the church from their spiritual 
stupor. Towards night we started for 
our boat, nearly a mile from the chapel, 
followed by a large number of the disci- 
ples, and by nine candidates for baptism. 
On reaching the boat, we had worship, 
and then, in the presence of many 
heathen Burmans, I baptized these, re- 
entered my boat, and hastened to the 
next church. 

“In Labors Abundant.” 

Friday was spent at Meazay, La Thah, 
where is a large church. I attended an 
early prayer-meeting, visited young con- 

verts and old members of the church at 
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a distance of three miles, preached at 
eleven, A.M., at noon baptized five, com- 
munion in the afternoon, and left, to 
sleep five miles further down the stream 
at Po Dau. As the pastor was unwell, 
we did not hold meetings here, but 
pressed on, early the next morning, to 
Shlay-gyee-pyet and Shahgmai, where 
are more than two hundred disciples. 
There I spent Saturday and Sunday. 
God blessed us. “The word of God was 
At noon, on Surday, fif- 
teen happy converts were baptized by 
me in the Bassein river,—a beautiful 
baptistery. 

- In all the above places, the simple 
preaching of one, two or three sermons 
was but a small part of the labor to be 
done. There were numerous questions 
to be put and answered. There was 
much to be learned by me all about the 
churches visited, and about others in the 
vicinity. Hence I reached the city of 


-Bassein weary and worn, yet not abating 


‘ta jot of heart or hope.” 

Thus twelve days have been spent 
since we parted at the Henthada Associ- 
ation. Now with my whole heart I en- 
treat the dear people of God in America 
to pray, “O Lord, revive thy work” in 
Bassein. 

Visit to the Churches--Bassein Association. 

March 29, 1867.—Soon after arriving 
in Bassein, I started to the south of 
this, to visit churches that were in a bad 
condition in those parts. I visited six 
churches south of Bassein city, that is» 
all the churches that are on the Bassein 
river in that direction. I was very kind- 
ly received in every place, and found 
many who seemed like the true children 
of God. 

On the 13th of March we went to 
the Bassein Association. Messrs. Scott 
and Thomas, with their families, were 
there, and br. Van Meter of the Pwo 
Karen Mission, in Bassein, and a very 
good representation from the churches. 
We spent four days and five nights 
preaching, praying, devising and direct- 
ing in reference to the interests of these 
churches. 
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It was a great, a sacred privilege to 
preach to such a congregation. I trust I 
do bless God for this privilege so often 
given me in this land. 

‘Statistics---Need of a Revival. 

The number of baptisms has been less 
this year than usual. But few conver- 
sions from the heathen have been report- 
ed here. The schools are prosperous. 
Ido not think there is any wide-spread 
error in Bassein; but I am deeply im- 
pressed with the conviction that there is 
here a very low state of piety. We need 
a revival here. Plead with the Saviour 
that He may again “visit his planta- 
tion.” Let our united cry be, “O Lord, 
revive thy work” in Bassein. 


PROME MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. E. 0. STEVENS. 
A Troop of Zion’s Pilgrims. 

Prome, Feb. 5, 1867.—Three weeks 
ago to-day, on the main road in the town 
of Shwaydoung, I saw a train of seven 
carts travelling southward on the way to 
the town of Enma. The oxen were as 
slow in their movements as usual; and 
the creaking of the axles was as grating 
upon the ears as ever. The jolting of 
vehicles without springs was evidently 
wearisome to the passengers, and the 
clouds of dust very trying. But those 
Burman ox-carts, with their old build and 
primitive wheels, to me were never in- 
vested with so much interest as on that 
day. A company of native Christians, 
with their families, had come a distance 
of twenty-five or thirty miles to attend 
the communion season at Prome, and 
were now returning to their respective 
homes, some oy foot, others with their 
little ones and the baggage in the carts. 
A Kyen disciple with his family accom- 
panied them, seeking a newhome. The 
teacheress, but recently arrived from 
America, and the blue-eyed babe, were 
in the cart which led the van. Travel- 
ling in company were Christians rep- 
resenting people speaking four distinct 
tongues, yet all, whether American, Bur- 
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man, Karen or Kyen, acknowledging one 
common brotherhood in Christ Jesus. 
Three ordained native preachers were of 
this number. One of them was the pas- 
tor of the Prome church, who, with an 
unordained preacher, in response to a 
call from the disciples in Enma, had been 
appointed a delegate to a council, to be 
held in the latter town, to consider 
the propriety of constituting a separate 
church there. We all arrived safely at 
the place of our destination before noon 
of the next day, the 16th of January. 
The joy and enthusiasm, with which 
the disciples in Enma greeted the new 
teacher and his family, was quite equal 
to that with which we were welcomed to 
our home in Prome. Many hands made 
light work. Mats and curtains were at 
once called into requisition, and, as the 
result, soon one corner of the chapel was 
fitted up very comfortably for our use. 


Inauguration of a New Church. 


Thursday, the 17th of January, the 
ecclesiastical council met. Three sub 
jects came before the body for consider- 
ation ; first, with reference to the views 
of doctrine entertained by the Enma 
Christians; second, their numbers; and 
third, their readiness to bear the financial 
burdens belonging to a distinct church. . 
After careful deliberation and inquiry, it 
was 

Resolved, That, whereas the disciples in 
Enma do subscribe to the twelve articles 
of the creed printed in the Golden Bal- 
ance ; whereas they, with the disciples in 
the adjoining towns of Poungdau and 
Tarokehman, number about seventy ; and, 
furthermore, whereas the disciples have, 
during the year past, shown their will- 
ingness to bear the financial burdens of 
the church by subscribing Rs. 76 towards 
the completion of the chapel, and by sup- 
porting in part for several months a 
school teacher among them, therefore, in 
the judgment of the council, it is expe- 
dient to organize a church in Enma forth- 
with. 

The members of the council were, 
however, of the opinion, that the Enma 
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disciples were lacking in the matter of a 
church covenant. The business of en- 
rolling the names of the members having 
been put into the hands of a committee 
the meeting was closed with prayer and 
the benediction. The choosing of pastor, 
deacon and church clerk, the ordination 
of the deacon, and the recognition ser- 
vices, were all deferred to the 20th, the 
Lord’s day, that the largest possible at- 
tendance might be secured for the occa- 


sion. 
Public Services. 


The programme, as carried out on the 
20th, was as follows :— 

1. The choosing of Rev. Oo Khong as 
moderator, and Rev. Ko Khyen, record- 
ing secretary. 

2. Reading of Scripture and prayer 
by the moderator. Record of the doings 
of the council read and approved. 

3. Choice of church officers. For pas- 
tor, Rev. Ko Shway Nyo, the preacher 
who is supported in part by the Baptist 
church in Lebanon, N. H. For deacon, 
Ko Tsan Poo, one of the first converts in 
Enma, a man possessed of an amount of 
energy and Christian enterprise very un- 
usual ina Burman. For charch clerk, 
Moung Khah Lai, a young man of some 
promise. 

4. Charge to the pastor by Rev. Oo 
Khong; charge to the deacon by Rev. 
Moung Myat Koung, a Sgau Karen 
preacher; charge to the church by Rev. 
Ko Khyen, the first convert in Enma. 

5. Singing, followed by the ordination 
of the deacon; imposition of hands by 
the five ordained ministers present; or- 
daining prayer by the pastor. 

6. Charge to the church by Rev. E. 
O. Stevens. 

7. Prayer and benediction. 

Hope Deferred. 

On Tuesday, Jan. 22, in company with 
Ko Khyen, I walked ten or a dozen miles 
from the chapel in Enma to the bazaar 
in the town of Poungdai, and spent the 
day in preaching and distributing tracts 
in the neighborhood. At sunset, tired and 
hungry, we sat down to rest in the house 
of Moung Myat Koung, among the Karen 
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Christians in the village of Kanzai, three 
miles south of the bazaar. After con- 
ducting a little prayer-meeting in Bur- 
mese, I retired to rest, feeling somewhat 
disappointed with the review of the day. 
An inquirer, for whom I had indulged 
high hopes, had seemingly decided that 
at present he could not quite give up all 
for Christ and ask for baptism. I feared 
that if he deferred the matter of deciding 
to come out for Christ boldly, in the face 
of persecution, till a more convenient 
season, that convenient season for him 
might never come. 


Giving up all for Christ. 


Wednesday, Jan. 23d, is a day to me 
memorable for the goodness of God. 
At sunrise Moung Myat Koung, Moung 
Shway Nee, the Karen school teacher from 
the village of Talaing-gong, Ko Khyen 
and myself, started in a westerly direc- 
tion for a visit to the Karen church, 
whose members reside in the villages of 
Mo-Goung and Yuahshay, situated within 
the limits of the town of Tarokehman. 
But we had not gone Indian file in the 
narrow footpath many rods, before we 
heard a voice shouting to us out of the 
tall jungle grass a little behind us, to the 
right, in the direction of Poungdai. The 
inquirer mentioned above had passed a 
restless night, and had hastened away 
thus early from his house in the bazaar 
to beg us to wait one day longer and to 
preach in the town. He was the picture 
of unrest. He had not strength to apply 
for baptism, and yet could not let us go 
quite yet. At this juncture I suggested 
having recourse to prayer. So we as- 
cended the ladder of the chapel near by, 
and one after another engaged in prayer 
in his behalf. . 

I have never seen a Burman manifest 
so much emotion when considering the 
question of his soul's salvation. His 
whole frame shook and the tears flowed 
fast. He said he had wholly renounced 
idolatry, and believed in the Eternal 
God and the Saviour Jesus Christ. But 
the prospect of his wife separating from 
him, taking with her their only son and 
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child, and the possibility of being obliged 
by numberless petty annoyances f om 
heathen neighbors to sell off his stock 
and move away, staggered him. Finally, 
taking my hat and umbrella in my hand, 
I told him that seeing he was still unde- 
cided, and the sun would soon be getting 
very hot, it would be necessary for us to 
start at once. I-wished however to re- 
mind him that while it was not easy for 
him then to profess his faith in Christ, if 
he put off obeying our Lord’s command, 
his case would every day be growing 
harder; and that if he deferred obedience 
for a month, as he proposed doing, at the 
end of the thirty days his case might 
very probably be thirty times more diffi- 
cult than it was then. “If that is the 
case,” he replied, “let it be done at 
once.” From that moment peace ap- 
peared to take possession of his soul. 
His examination was very satisfactory. 
It was deemed best that the ordinance 
of baptism should be administered that 
very evening. I had the precious privi- 
lege of baptizing him. His name is on 
the fly-leaf of my Bible, as the first Bur- 
man man I have ever baptized. 
Providential Deliverance. 

But there is one wore mercy vouch- 
safed that day, which I wish to record. 
In attempting to descend from the chap- 
el, to steady myself I laid hold on an 
upright bamboo, which, to all appear- 
ances, was intended to serve the purpose 
of a pillar. But the withs which formerly 
have kept it in place, having rotted 
away, I fell, striking my head with vio- 
* lence upon the ground. Bits of broken 
reeds in great numbers were strown 
around ; and in most places in the imme- 
diate vicinity, the surface of the ground 
was broken up into clods, baked hard in 
the sun. But the particular spot upon 
which I was precipitated must have been 
smooth and free from brush. Thus a 
gracious Providence kept my right eye 
from suffering any serious injury. I soon 
recovered my breath, and after a while 
succeeded in manufacturing a paper 
shade and band to protect my eye from 
the rays of a tropical sun. A looker-on, 
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if disposed to ridicule, could easily have 
made capital out of my appearance as, 
with rather a limping gait and only one 
eye visible, I wended my way to the 
river-side to administer the sacred ordi- 
nance. But everything proved orderly 
without, and within my own soul there 
was sweet peace and joy. Ko Khyen re- 
turned with the convert to his house, to 
strengthen him in beginning his walk as 
a professed disciple of Christ. 
More Baptisms--Female Prayer-meeting. 

The next day, in company with three 
Karen disciples, I was able to walk to 
Yuah-shay. There I had again the prec- 
ious privilege of unfolding the riches of 
free grace to attentive listeners. On 
Friday, Moung Myat Koung baptized 
three, one Burman, a Karen man and 
wife, at Yuah-shay. At the river-side 
we parted. They with joy returned to 
their homes, while under the guidance of 
Moung Myat Koung and Koung Shway 
Nee I penetrated the bamboo jungle on 
the opposite bank, and started northward 
on my return. We accomplished the 
tramp of eighteen or twenty miles before 
dark, thus completing our circuit within 
the appointed time. 

Mrs. Stevens reported a large atten- 
dance of Christian women at the female 
prayer-meeting on the preceding Wednes- 
day, and a number of little incidents 
important as showing the affection of the 
people in Enma for their foreign teachers. 
We arrived at Prome on the 29th, in the 
enjoyment of our usual health. I hope 
tostart with several assistants on another 
trip next Monday. 


* ASSAM MISSION. 


LETTER FROM MR. BRONSON. 
“Go Forward.” 

Nowgong, Feb. 23, 1867.—it is now 
three years since 1 baptized and sent 
forth our two Garo* brethren to travel 

*In accordance with the most approved au- 
thorities and the latest usage of the missionary 
brethren, the name hitherto written Garrow, in 
the publications of the Union will hereafter be 
spelt Garo. 
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and preach and teach among their coun- 
trymen near Gowalpara. We had no 
mission there, and my wish and judg- 
ment has been for concentration, instead 
of diffusive and wide-spread operation, 
until the Committee can increase our 
working force. But when these brethren 
were so anxious to go, I could not say no. 

I saw the finger of God. Something 
said, “Go forward.” Br. Scott, who was 
intimately acquainted with the circum- 
stances, said, “Go forward,” and so said 
br. Ward. Alone, in feeble health, and 
pressed with the work of the A§samese 
and Mikir department here, together 
with the hard tug of the Dictionary, I 
have been utterly unable to visit those 
brethren, and have had to do what I could 
by writing. They are urgently calling for 
a visit. They appear to have gone faith- 
fully on, until some seventy persons meet 
for regular worship, among whom they 
say several desire to follow Christ in the 
ordinance of baptism, and form them- 
selves into a Christian church. 


— 


MISSION TO SWEDEN. 
LETTER FROM MR. EDGREN. 


The Work Still Advancing. 


Stockholm, April 11, 1867.—The Lord 
has continued to work among us here in 
Sweden. We hear voices from different 
parts of the land proclaiming the ap- 
proach of the kingdom of our Redeemer. 
May it come, until all the nations shall 
know and love Him. Lately I have 
heard from Arvika, my native place, 
that one, a young and somewhat educat- 
ed man, who had heard me preach 
there, has been found by the Saviour, 
and now livesin his love. At first, he 
said he could not understand how I 


would expose myself to so much ridicule . 


and such shame as must be attached to 
my name in consequence of my public 
preaching in the woods; but when he 
listened to a sermon on “Grieve not the 
Holy Spirit,” the words, and particulariy 
an illustration, fastened so in the depth 
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of his soul that he went away resolving 
to give up the world, cost what it might. 
He had intended to accompany a party 
of young men of the free militia on a 
pleasure excursion into Norway; but 
instead, he spent the money he had ap- 
propriated for this purpose in buying a 
Bible Commentary, and began studying 
the Holy Word. He is now a rejoicing 
believer. All glory to the Lord our 
Saviour. 
A Needy Field. 

Here on the south the Spirit of God 
has not been absent. No, blessed be his 
name! He has wrought wonders among 
us here, although much has been done to 
divert the attention from our meetings 
in this part of the city. Some more sin- 
ners have found, I trust, genuine peace 
through believing. One has been bap- 
tized, and another Lutheran Christian is 
a candidate for the sacred ordinance. 
Yesterday we established a mission Soci- 
ty on the south, whose object is to visit 
the sick and poor members of the church, 
and others living in this part of the city 
to distribute tracts and invite to the 
meetings. Sometimes, however, it seems 
as though we should have to give up this 
field for want of means to rent our 
meeting-hall. I hope it may not be so. 
We ought to have a plain little chapel 
here on the south, where the masses of 
the poor may be gathered in. We ex- 
pect to see greater works of the Lord 
among us. But it will be difficult to sup- 
port our mission here, as the brethren of 
the church on the north find it too 
much for them to contribute to so many * 
ends as they have at present. 

The Sure Result. 

The field is large enough; yet it 
would be well could our influence be ex- 
tended also eastward. In due time the 
Lord will visit Russia too. O, what bar- 
barism, what darkness yet covers the 
European continent. Even here in Swe- 
den, we are not seldom reminded of the 
middle ages. It makes one sick some- 
times, when contrasting the country 
with the great, free Western Republic. 
The advance is slow against the over- 
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whelming flood of superstition and selfish- 
ness. But it is glorious to know that 
nothing shall be able to resist the coming 
of the kingdom of Christ. The dark- 
ness must be lit up when the light breaks 
upon it. Truth is almighty in the end. 
So with Him, who Himself is the truth, in 
our souls and round about us. We may 
well take courage and work, expecting 
the fruit. May the Lord make us holy 
workmer. 
MISSION TO GERMANY. 
LETT! R FROM MR. LEHMANN. 
State of the Church in Berlin. 

Berlin, May 1, 1867.—We commenc- 
ed the present year with the united 
prayer-meetings. Asin past years, we 
held regular meetings every evening in 
the week, with a large attendance and 
to our great blessing. 

Our services during the past quarter 
have been held regularly and attended 
‘with rich blessings. There is an increas- 
ed attendance, especially in the eve- 
nings. The increase has been small. 
Only five have been baptized ; but there 
are now ten or more candidates, of whom 
several, we hope, will soon be baptized. 
Several converts date their first religious 
impressions from the hearing of sermons 
by my son. The Sabbath schools pros- 
per, and teachers are increasing. Our 
experience has been that the number of 
pupils is not improved during the sum- 
mer. The present number is nearly one 
hundred, and things look promising. 
The Bible class, composed of the elder 
children, and held during the week, is en- 
couraging. 

Christian Liberality--The Outstations. 

One of our brethren at an outstation 
still pays one-half the salary of several of 
the missionaries sustained by the church- 
es in Prussia. Besides this, he stimu- 
lates the churches to undertake the man- 
ufacturing of any kind of articles which 
may yield a profit in behalf of the cause 
of missions, and offers to lend capital 
without interest to aid in such an enter- 
prise, and has already lent in this way 
perhaps ten thousand thalers. 


Mission to Germany. — Letter from Mr. Oncken. 
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The outstations have been regularly 
supplied with the word. In such labors 
bro. Palm has met with considerable 
success in Freienwalde, where he has 
baptized several, and the interest of the 
cause has been much advanced. 

The present rumors of war disturb our 
minds greatly. Business is quiet or des- 
troyed, in consequence of which.all, and 
particularly our members, suffer much, 
and our plan to pay off the chapel debts 
is again postponed. O that the Lord 
would grant us peace, at least for the 
next few years. 

May the Lord bless our dear Ameri- 
can brethren, and particularly the Mis- 
sionary Board. 


LETTER FROM MR. ONCKEN. 


Mr. Oncken gives some account of his last 
tour in Great Britain, to collect funds for the 
completion of the chapel in Hamburg, and then 
proceeds as follows: 


Bible Circulation, 

Hamburg, June 1, 1867.—While I 
have been richly blessed in my own 
soul, the Lord has been pleased to crown 
my public ministrations with a rich bless- 
ing both to saintsand sinners. A deeper 
interest has been awakened, not only 
among our Baptist brethren, but also 
among the Presbyterians, for the Lord’s 
work on the continent. My interviews 
with thed irectors of the National Bible 
Society of Scotland has given a new and 
increased impulse to their efforts for an 
enlarged circulation of the Scriptures 
issued under my supervision at Hamburg. 
I have, in consequence, printed quite re- 
cently 60,000. Four gospels, the Epistle 
to the Romans, and the Psalms of David ; 
10,000 New Testaments are now in the 
press, and 5,000 school Bibles and 3,000 
octavo Bibles, have already been com- 
pleted and are circulated all over the 
country by our missionaries and members 
of the mission churches. 

Encouraging Progress. 

From our statistics for 1866, published 
with the annual report, brethren in 
America will have rejoiced at the rich 
blessing vouchsa‘ed us from our risen 
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Lord on the labors of the past year,— 
our clear incraase being 1,011, after de- 
ducting the losses by death, exclusion 
and emigration. The latter, with but 
few exceptions, chose America for their 
fatherland, numbering not less than 372. 

At Hamburg, we have been very 
graciously dealt with. Our accessions 
have been larger than in any previous 
year since our existence. At the same 
time, peace has reigned througbout our 
ranks. Our gratuitous missionary labors 
have been sustained, such as itinerant 
preaching, tract visitation, Sunday 
school teaching, &c. 


DONATIONS. 


ReEcEIVED 1n AuGust, 1867. 


Maine. 


Warren, Ladies’ For. Miss. Soc., 
Mrs. E. A. Richardson tr., 12; 
Jefferson, ch. and soc. 6; East 
Vassalboro’, Mrs. Abigail 
White 50; Brunswick, Main 
st. ch. 5; 

Penobscot Asso., J. C.White tr., 
Bangor, Ist ch. 


73.00 
100.00 


Vermont. 
Montgomery, a woman 10; Bur- 
lington, ch., E. A. Fuller tr. 
55.85; West Bolton, ch. and 
con. 13; 
Massachusetts. 
Boston North Asso., Watertown, 
Mrs. E. C. Stevens 10; a broth- 
er, to be expended under care 
of Rev. E. P. Scott, Assam, 
10; West Acton, ch., mon. 
con., James M. Brown tr., 5- 
+753 25.75 
Boston South Asso., Boston, 
Rowe st. ch., Armenia Crowell 20.00 
Merrimack River Asso., Billerica, 
friends, to be expended under 
care of Rev. J. N. Cushing, 
among the Shans, 
Wachusett Asso., Sterling, ch., 
mon. con. 6.00 
Miller's River Asso., West Roy- 
alston, Rev. L. Tandy 1; Dea. 
J. Pierce 1; 


Rhode Island. 
Providence, Friendship st. ch., 
ladies, for sup. of two girls in 
Mrs. Bixby’s sch. among the 
Shans, 


2.00 
— 68.75 


Connecticut. 
Norwich, Central ch., Ladies’ 
Mite Soc., for the Shan Miss., 
Mrs, Lucius Thompson tr. 70.00 
State Convention, W. Griswold 
tr., Hartford, 1st ch. 647.49 


New York. 

Rochester, 2d ch., Young People’s 
Miss. Soc, for sup. of nat. pr., 
care Mrs. Ingalls, Thongzai, 
Burmah, 

Seneca Asso., Ithaca, ch., Sab. 
sch., for sup. of nat. pr., care 
of Rev. C. T. Kreyer, Hang- 
chau, China, 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. 


Sec., 
Hudson River South Asso., New 

York, Amity st. ch., in part, 200.00 
Hudson River North Asso., West 
Troy, ch., in pt, 23.25 ; Cohoes, 

ch. 10.55; 33.80 
Buffalo Asso., Buffalo, Washing- 

ton st. ch. 291.40 
Seneca Asso., Ovid, Rev. F. D. 

13.40 

55.00 


33.00 


13.00 


Fenner 

Madison Asso., Cazenovia Vil- 
lage. ch. 

Long Island Asso., Carrol Park, 
Miss. Sab. sch., for sup. of 
nat. pr., care of Mrs. Ward, 
Sibsagor, Assam, 40.05; Wil- 
liamsburg, 2d ch. 5.50; 

Union Asso., Yorktown, ch., in 


part, 
Hudson River Central Asso., 
Peekskill, ch., in part, 
Dutchess Asso., Dover Plains, ch. 
30; South Dover, ch. 22; N. 
Rose, treas. of Asso., 14.05; 
half coll. at Asso. 19.95; 
Oneida Asso., Rome, ch., in pt, 
42.76; Oneida, ch., in part, 
15.16; S. H. Fox 5; 62.92 
Lake George Asso., Rey. C. 
Smith 22.00 
Washington Union Asso., Hoo- 
sick, Mrs. Lucy Harrington 5.00 
Onondaga Asso., Tully, ch. 12.70 
Cortland Asso., treas. of Asso., 
50; half coll. at Asso. 
32.23 


Oswego Asso., So. R'chlan@d, ch. 
5; Fulton, ch. 13.58; Albion, 
ch. 1.78; Richard Giles 60; a 
friend 1; Oswego, West ch. 
43; treas. of Asso. 10.45; 

Deposit Asso., Deposit, Mrs. L. 
Whitaker’s Bible-class 10; 
treas. of Asso. 10.78; coll. at 
Asso. 21.77; 


45.55 
19.20 
20.50 


86.00 


82.23 
134.81 


55 
Pennsylvania. 
Northumberland Asso., Summit, 


ch. 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, 
Dist. Sec., 

Asso., Frankford, 
Rey. J. A. Warne 10; Glen 
Run, ch. 24.28; Great Valley, 
ch. 31.54; W. Philadelphia, 
Ist ch., Sab. sch. 100; Up'and, 
ch. 156 55; Springfield, Sab. 
sch. 5; Philadelphia, W. G. 

; 331.37 


Tioga ‘Asso., E. Charleston and 
Medway, chs. 8.13 
5.00 


7.00 


Abington Asso., Aldenville, E. 
K. Norton 

Pittsburg Asso., Washington, 
Sab. sch., Master Willie Davis 
1; Sharpsburg, ch. 9.38; Free- 
port, ch. 10.13; Pittsburg, 4th 
ch. 20; 40.51 


Donations. 425 

173.00 | 
78.85 

1173.06 

— 717.49 


426 


Beaver Asso., Sharon, ch. 5; 
Providence, ch. 18.75; Amana, 
ch., of wh. 4 is fr. Sab. sch., 
7.92; Muddy Creek, ch., of wh. 
3.70 is fr. Sab. sch., 40.10; 
West Salem, ch., of wh. 4.80 
is fr. Sab. sch., 18.45; Achor, 
ch. 19.55; Zoar, ch., of wh. 15- 
+55 is fr. Sab. sch., 33.85; 
Zion, ch. 32; Harmony, ch. 5- 
-50; coll. at Asso. 35.09; 

Central Asso., Milesburg, ch., 
Mrs. Susie J. Mc. L. Bowman 
tr., tow. sup. of nat. pr., under 
care of Rey. B. C. Thomas, 
Bassein, Burmah, per Rev. S. 
M. Osgood, Dist. Sec., 


Ohio. 


Cleveland, German ch., to sup. a 
nat. pr., 50; Norwalk, ch., Mo- 
ses Yale tr., 18.50; 

Coll. per Rev. G. H. Brigham, 
Dist. Sec., 

Hull Prairie, “Ono” 

Miami Union Asso., King’s 
Creek, ch. 20; Dayton, Wayne 
st. ch. 34.31; B. H. Barney 5; 
G. H. B. 10; Casstown, ch. 4- 
05: Troy, Smith Talbot 60 


cts. 

Mt. Vernon Asso., Mrs. R. W. 
Young, for % of “On Louis,” 
in Rev. E. P. Scott’s Mikir 
sch., Assam, 

Wooster Asso., Canton, ch. 

Meigs Creek Asso., McConnells- 
ville, ch., of wh. 12.76 is fr. 
Sab. sch., 36.90; Cumberland, 
ch. 2.50; Windsor, ch. 5.35; 
Matamoras, ch. 2.25; Beverly, 
ch., Sab. sch. 7.78; coll. at 
Asso. 58.09; 

Scioto Asso., Licking, ch., Juve- 
nile Miss. Soc. 10; coll. at 
Asso. 23; 


Indiana. 
Coll. per Rev. G. H. Brigham, 


Dist. Sec., 
Northern Indiana Asso., La 
Porte, ch., Young People’s Miss. 
Soc., bal., to const., Miss Mat- 
tie Crane H. L. M., 57.25; So. 
Bend, A. S. and M. E. Dun- 
bar, for sup. of Te Plu Pau, 
nat. pr., care Rev. B. C.Thom- 
as, Henthada, Burmah, 25; 
Laughery Asso., Aurora, ch., 
Sab. sch., to sup. a boy in 
Mrs. Ingalls’ sch., Thongzai, 
Burmah, named “Aurora,” 
White Water Valley Asso., Pipe 
Creek, ch. 7; coll. at Asso. 12- 


30; 

Bedford Asso., Spice Valley, ch. 
2; Boggs Creek, ch. 2.40; coll. 
at Asso. 6.60; 

North-eastern Indiana Asso., 
Mrs. Matilda Daniels 


Illinois. 
tr Alton, young ladies of 
lright College, per M. A. Da- 


vis, 
Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood 
Dist. Sec., 


216.21 


68.50 


10.00 


112.87 


33.00 


Donations. 


Chicago Asso., Woodstock, ch., 
Sab. sch., tow. sup. of nat. pr, 
under care of Rev. J. E. 
Clough, Ongole, India, 25; 
Waukegan, ch., of wh. 25 is 
fr. Sab. sch., to sup. a boy in 
Rev. B. C. Thomas’ sch. at 
Bassein, Burmah, 38; 

Clear Creek Asso., Big Creek, 
ch. 1; Clear Creek, ch. 2; Don- 
gola, ch. 5; Hickory Grove, ck. 


Dixon Asso., Mt. Carroll, ch., 


al. 

Fox River Asso., Joliet, ch. 45- 
.58; Somanauk, ch., of wh. 8- 
20 is fr. an outstation, 15.70; 

Louisville Asso., of wh. 10 is fr. 
Jackson township, ch., 4 fr. 
Kinmundy, 2 ea. fr. Centralia, 
Mason and Elliottstown,ch., 1 
-75 tr. Effingham, ch., 1 fr. 
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63.00 


10.00 


61.28 


Greenland, ch., 50 cts. fr. Wat- 
32.50 


son, ch., 

Mattoon Asso., coll. at Asso. 33- 
-52; Mattoon, ch. 12; colored 
ch. 3.15; 


Towa. 


Coll. per Rev. 8S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 

Burlington Asso., coll. at Asso. 
by Rev. C. Darby 

Cedar Valley Asso., Waverly, 
ch. 9; Waterloo, ch., Dr. A. 
B. Mason 1; 

Davenport Asso., Muscatine, 

German ch. 


Michigan. 


ea., Arthur and Mary Watkins 
10 cts. ea.; ; 

Jackson Asso., coll. at Asso. by 
Rev. E. Kincaid 


Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 

Minnesota Asso., Minneapolis 
Ist ch., Sab. ech., tow. sup. of 
“Rungiah,” nat. pr., under 
care of Rev. J. E. Clough, On- 


gole, India, 
Wisconsin. 


Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood 
Dist. Sec. 


Richland Asso., Richland, Cen- 


tre ch. 
Manhattan, ch. 


Legacy. 
Concord, N. H., Dr. Isaac Colby, 
per James Morgan, Exr., in 
part, 


48.67 
—— 228.25 


10.00 


— 71.28 


18.75 


1.10 
3.50 
$3,777.64 


800.00 
$4,577.64 


Total from April 1 to Aug. . 
my p ug. 31, 1867, $31, 


9 | 
80 
25.00 | 
633.22 
| 
| 
73.96 
26.28 
35.50 4 
36.59 | 
Grand Rapids, Ist ch., J. B. 
Gouldsburg tr., | 
7 Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, \ 
ran iver sso., ine an 
= Sparta, ch., Misses Orline M. 
— 370.42 and Celia E. Watkins, 40 cts. 
32.42 
— 652.17 
Minnesota, 
82.25 
52.00 
25.00 
2.00 
— 139.55 
Unt 
12.00 


